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I    nil.    tliPt    some    apology    is    necessary    lor    the 
production  of  a  book   of  economic   statistics  at  such 
a  time  as  this.     The  origin  of  the  work  is  to  be  found 
in  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself  many  years  aj;(). 
'Ihe  statistics  wen;  collected  between  the  years  1906 
Mn\  1910,  but  took  much  time  and  labour  to  tabulate. 
'1  he  author  was  then  full  <.f  /eal  and  enthusiasm  ;  but 
when  the  tabulation  had  been  finished  his  enerj^y  had 
slackeneil  antl  he  was  no  longer  in  close  touch  with 
the  locality  to  which  the  statistics  refer.     For  these 
reasons  the  statistics  remained  buried  treasure  waitinir 
to  be  revealed.  The  war  has  brou,L,dit  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  author  is  about  to  go  to  the  fn)nt ;  as  there  is 
n(;ither  collaborator  nor  substitute   in  official  life    in 
India,  no  other  can  undertake  the  revelation.      I  fence 
It    has    become    neccs.sary   to  crowd   into    a   leave    of 
five  short  dajs  the  introduction  of  these  statistics  to 
the  world,  or  to  risk  their  entire  loss.     I  could  not 
hope  in  so  short  a  time  to  do  justice  to  the  fi.<;ures, 
still    less   to  make  their   dry   bones    live,   but   I   was 
loath  to  let  them  perish  utterly.     They  were  collected 
with   very  great  labour   by  many    hands   with   much 
devotion  ;    it  is  but  fair  that  such  labour  should  not 
be  altogether  fruitless.     Further,  I  believe  them  to  be 
unuiue,  as  no  similar  encpiiries  have  ever  been  made  in 
India  or  elsewhere  over  so  large;  a  tract  of  country  and 
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so  larv;*'  .i  |)ol)iri.Uii)n,  in*  li)  .m  .i,:^«"<>  '^o  well  .uliptfil 
lo  ilu-  work.  Lastly,  I  vrntiirc  t<>  Ik'Im'  thai  tl\('y  are 
a  rtnUrihulioii  of  soinr  little  value  to  aiil  iml};<im'iit  of 
liriiish  rule  ii>  Iiuiia.  1  hat  riiU'  has  Ixcn  imich  attacked 
<).'  late  on  tlx;  economic  side.  Its  most  ixjwvrfiil  defence 
must  lie  in  statistics  such  as  these,  wliich  reveal  in 
detail  ami  yet  comprehensively  the  resources  of  the 
people  anil  the  burden  which  taxation  l.iys  upon  them. 
The  work  of  the  liritish  in  I:idia  has  only  «)ne  counter- 
part in  recordetl  history,  the  Roman  Kmpire,  upon 
which  historians  have  ayreetl  to  lay  tlie  blame  that  it 
sucked  the  oran,L;<-  of  its  provinces  dry  anil  left  only 
the  rind  to  its  subjects.  'I'his  book  will  not  be 
written  in  vain  if  it  proves  that,  in  one  corner  of  India 
at  least,  no  such  charj^^e  can  be  laid  against  the  British 
iCmpire. 

A  few-  words  ou;.;ln  to  be  said  about  the  orij;in  of 
llie  investigations  with  which  these  pa_i;«;s  deal.  The 
(iovernment  of  India  mulerto(ik  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  to  prepare  for  the  urcat  Indian  province; 
of  Bengal,  which  then  contained  eighty  million  inhabi- 
tants,. !'whom  sixty  millions  tilled  the  soil,  a  record  of 
rights,  so  that  each  cultivator  might  learn  accurately 
and  authoritatively  the  size  of  his  holding,  the 
amoum  of  his  rent  and  the  conditions  of  his  tenure. 
This  gr'jat  document  has  Ijeen  prepared  gradually  for 
each  district,  or  county  as  we  say  in  England,  in  turn. 
It  is  a  gigantic  labour  preceded  by  an  accurate  and 
detailed  survey  of  every  acre  in  the  coimty  and  of  the 
boundaries  of  ev(M-y  field  and  carried  out  b\  investiga- 
tions in  three  successive  years,  in  which  each  lanillord 
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aiul  iMcii  peasant  are  separate!)   consiihcW  ami  <  ross- 
«\aminetl. 

\Vh(  II  the  work  of  invesli<4atioii  is  coinplet*-,  a  map 
is  printetl  of  «very  villaj^c  ami  a  copy  -^iveii  to  .aili 
peasant  and  each  landlonl,  while  a  pajur  is  prepared, 
printed  ami  similarly  distributed,  in  uhii  li  are  tlescrihetl 
the  fields  in  the  holdinj^r  of  each  peasant  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  holds  them.  This  record  of  rij^dits 
was  prepared  in  the  district  of  Faridpur  between  the 
years  of  1906  ami  1910,  ahhouj^h  it  was  I'lnall)  com- 
pleted and  published  only  in  the  present  yiar.  Faridpur 
contains  over  two  million  inhabitants  and  an  area 
larger  than  Devonshire;  and  the  rccord-of-right s  when 
completed  was  contained  in  4,000  volumes  with  .1  total 
of  nearly  two  million  pages.  'Ihesc  figures  are  men- 
tioned merely  to  show  the  monumental  nature  of  the 
work  which  the  Government  of  Imlia  had  umlertakcn. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  that  Governmeni 
to  convert  the  preparation  of  this  record-of-rights  into 
a  means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the 
income  and  resources  of  the  peoi)le  ;  but  the  staff  by 
which  the  record-of-rights  was  prepared  in  tlu;  district 
of  Faridpur,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  young  and 
eager  graduates  of  the  universities,  was  well  fitteil  to 
supplement  its  task  bj-  such  economic  investigations. 
Each  of  these  young  graduates  spent  several  months 
at  one  spot  in  the  course  of  duties  which  enuaued  him 
in  en(iuiries  into  the  hold'ngs  of  all  the  cultivators, 
into  the  capability  of  the  soil  and  into  the  relations  of 
tenants,  both  legal  and  customary,  with  their  landlords. 
He  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  iiifijrmalion  concirniiio 
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all  the  families  of  the  village  and  frequently  saw  all 
the  villagers   and   made   many   visits  to  their  home- 
steads ;    he  could  collect    the  villagers  together  and 
without  offending  them  discuss  with  each  the  amount 
of  his  income  and  the  way  in  which  he  spent  it.     It 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  add  an  encjuiry  into  income 
to  the  work  already  done  by  this  staff  and  to  tabulate 
the  result  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  figures  showing 
the  amount  earned  by  every  family  in  every  variety  of 
occupation.     The  basis  of  the  investigation  was  the 
family,  because  the  unit  of  economic  life  in  India  is 
the  family  and    not   the    individual.     Each   of  these 
graduates  also  collected   information  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  typical  families  and  drew  up  normal  budgets 
for  families  in  varying  circumstances.     For  easy  com- 
prehension  of  the  mass  of  figures  four  classes  were 
adopted,     representing    varying    material    conditions 
between   comfort  and  actual  want,   to  one  of  which 
every  family  was  allocated.      The   classification    was 
not  made  upon  figures  of  income  or  expenditure,  but 
always    upon   an    inspection   of  the    family   and    the 
family  circumstances   in    its   own    homestead.      Only 
such  families  as  were  well-housed,  well-fed,  well-clothed 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  eye  were  permitted 
to  be  classified  as  living  in  comfort.     By  such  a  safe- 
guard   it   was   intended    that  the    method  of  enquiry 
should    be    thoroughly    practical,    avoiding    anything 
academic   or   mechanical,    but   ensuring   accuracy   by 
concomitant  statistical  investigation. 

After    the    investigation    was    completed    and    the 
statistics  were  ready,  there  remained  the  cjuestion  of 
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the  form  in  which  they  should  be  presented  to  the 
public.  The  statistics  in  themselves,  however  detailed 
or  however  condensed,  if  published  without  commen- 
tary or  explanation,  would  be  unintelligible  to  any 
reader  except  one  closely  connected  with  the  district 
of  Faridpur,  and  not  easily  intelligible  even  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  explanation  or  commentary 
were  to  be  supplied,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether 
it  should  be  such  as  would  serve  to  give  the  statisucs 
a  meaning  to  those  who  had  never  been  in  India,  or 
as  would  satisfy  those  who  alread)-  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  world.  It  is  only  too  clear  to  the 
author  that  his  public  will  be  very  small,  if  indeed  it 
prove  to  exist  at  all ;  yet  the  home  of  serious  economic 
enquiry  is  in  Europe,  and  he  has  therefore  decided  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  statistics  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  any  one,  whether  acquainted  with  India  or 
ignorant  of  it,  to  understand  them.  Tnis  decision 
involved  the  writing  of  a  much  longer  book  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  necessary  ;  but  the  addi- 
tional labour  will  not  perhaps  have  been  spent  in  vain 
if  this  book  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  single  serious 
enquirer  outside  of  India. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  information  upon 
which  this  study  is  based  has  been  collected  by  many 
helpers,  who  have  obtained  no  other  reward  ft)r  their 
labours  than  the  thanks  of  the  author.  His  thanks 
are  given  to  them  from  a  full  heart,  for  he  knows  too 
well  what  unending  toil  and  irritation  they  underwent 
m  the  collection  of  the  information.  It  is  not  right 
that  their  names  should  be   unrecorded;  but   I   hav(; 
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been  unable  to  get  a  complete  list  from  India  before 
these  pages  go  to  press.  I  wish,  however,  to  thank  in 
particular  Mr.  Janaki  Bhusan  Singh  and  Mr.  Aukshoy 
Kumar  Ghose  for  the  great  assistance  which  they  have 
given  to  me  in  the  description  of  the  life  and  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  is  not 
their  fault  if  this  description  contains  mistakes.  It  is 
five  years  now  since  I  lived  in  h'aridpur,  and  as 
I  write  in  England  in  a  desperate  haste  I  have  no 
means  of  countering  the  tricks  which  memory  will 
play.  I  would  ask  Indian  readers  of  their  charity  to 
remember  this  when  they  detect  mistakes. 

Now  that  I  have  finished  the  book,  I  am  too 
well  aware  how  poorly  it  is  written.  In  apology  and 
extenuation  I  can  only  plead  that  five  days  are  a  very 
short  time  in  which  to  reduce  a  great  mass  of  statistics 
to  order.  I  could  make  no  attempt  at  all  at  graceful 
writing ;  we  know  that  easy  reading  is  very  hard 
writing.  The  tables  which  I  have  furnished  at  the 
end  of  the  book  are  of  design  few  and  concise.  If 
any  student  is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  made,  he  will  find  in  I-'aridpur  all  the 
original  papers  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  volumes 
and  the  detailed  tabulations  to  the  extent  of  a  score. 
They  are  always  open  to  examination  and  they  con- 
tain information  in  detail  upon  many  phases  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  district  with  which  I  have  had  no 
time  to  deal. 

J.C.JACK. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TIIK  DISTRICT  AND  ITS  INHAIUTAXTS,  THKIK 
HOMKS  AND  MANXKR  OF  LIFE. 

The    following  pages   are    written    roiinci    the    few 
tables  of  dry  statistics  which    bring  this    book  to  a 
close.      The    tables   are    few,    because    statistics    are 
always  unpleasant  and  will  only  be  swallowed  in  small 
doses.     The  statistics  themselves  have  been  extractetl 
from  a  mass  of  figures  in  several  volumes  and  have 
been  selected  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  the  various 
phases  of  the  economic  life  of  an  Indian  district.    They 
concern  the  district  or  count)-  of  Faridpur,  which  is 
part  of  the  large  Indian   province  of  Bengal  and  is 
situated  near  the  coast  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.     The  province  of  Bengal  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  contains  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  the  United  Kingdom.     Faridpur  itself  con- 
tains an  area  of  2,464  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  2,121,914  persons.     It  is  therefore  as  large  as  the 
county  of  Devon  and  contains  more  people  than  any 
English  county  except  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.     In 
contrast,  however,  to  all  the  more  populous  counties 
of  Iingland  anil  Scotland,  the    population    is  almost 
entirely  rural.     There  are  only  two  small  towns  in  the 
whole  district,  of  which  the  true  urban  population  is  not 
more  than  20,000.     There  are  no  industries,  so  that 
the  entire  population,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  is 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  produce  of 
the  soil  for  its  livelihood:  yet  the  population  is  nine 
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hinulrtxl  to  the  s(iimrc  mile,  far  heavier  than  in  any 
ai^ricultiiral  tract  of  Europe  and  ahnost  as  heavy  as  in 
any  industrial  tract  of  the  same  size.  The  purpose  of 
these  pages  is  to  explain  how  these  people  live,  to  ana- 
lyse their  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  examine  the 
burilen  of  taxation  and  indebtedness  which  they  bear. 

It  will  perhap?  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  statistics  which  are  presented  and 
reviewed  if  some  description  be  given  of  the  country 
and  some  account  be  att(;mpted  of  the  homes  of  its 
people  and  the  manner  of  their  life.  To  the  ordinary 
European  India  conjures  up  visions  of  starved  and 
toiling  people,  dusty  plains  or  gorgeous  vegetation 
under  a  scorching  sun.  The  delt;i  of  the  Ganges, 
although  its  population  is  larger  than  all  England's,  is 
forgotten  in  this  picture,  for  it  has  none  of  these 
features.  Vet  it  is  a  peculiar  country,  worth  know- 
ledge and  worth  description.  It  is  made  up  of  new 
mud,  old  mud  and  marsh ;  it  contains  rivers  as  large 
as  any  in  the  world,  linked  together  by  an  amazing 
network  of  lesser  rivers,  streams  and  ditches  ;  it  mostly 
disappears  under  water  for  several  months  in  the 
)ear,  yet  it  grows  abundant  crops  everywhere  and 
sui)ports  a  very  considerable  population  in  verj  con- 
siderable idleness.  T^aridpur  is  in  all  these  respects 
a  perfect  spioimen  of  ti'.e  delta. 

Faridpur  is  situated  in  'he  upper  part  of  the  Ganges 
delta.  The  Ganges  delta  is  a  very  peculiar  formation. 
It  is  absolutely  flat  and  was  in  remote  times  a  shallow 
lagoon  of  great  extent  on  the  cxh^e  of  the  Bay  of 
Beniral.  Two  huue  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Brah- 
maputra.  flowed  into  this  lagoon  from  the  Himalayas 
and   brought   down    in    their    streams    an    enormous 
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mass  of  sand,  silt  and  detritus  which  they  had  collected 
in  their  passage  through  the  heavy  woods  horderin-; 
the  sloi^es  of  the  mountains  and  the  friable  soil  at  their 
foot.     By  means  of  this  annual  deposit  the  level  of  the 
lagoon  was  gradually  raiseil  until   land  emerged,  ex- 
tending slowly  southwanl  as  the  north  was  filled  in. 
When   land  first  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon,    it   was    intersected    b)-   a    network    of  broad 
streams  through  which  the  water  of  the  rivers  fiowed 
to  the    sea  ;    but   each    year   its   level   was   raised   l)y 
a  fresh  dej.osit  of  silt  until  it  had  reached  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  Hood.     The    land  was   not.   however, 
imiformly  raised,    as    the    parts   which    bordered    the 
rivers  and  streams  got  the  greater  portion  of  the  silt 
and  the  parts  which  were  remote  from  tliem  got  very 
little :     hollows  were  thereby  formed,   and   when  the 
rivers    should    have    turned    their  attention   to   these 
hollows  their  beds  had  silted  and  the  volume  of  their 
deposit  had  diminished.    Faridpur  contains  tracts  which 
illustrate  all  stages  of  formation.     In   the   south-east 
the  land  is  still  below  flood-level  and  broad  rivers  and 
countless  streams  are  still  building  up  their  banks  •  in 
the  south-west  the  rivers  are  Hanked  bj-  wide  strips  of 
land  which  has  emerged,  but  marsh  is  still  predominant  • 
in  the  north  the  land  is  generally  above  flood-level' 
broad  rivers  have  given  j.lace  to  narrow  streams  which 
are   usually-  dr>-,   hollows  are  already  small   and  are 
slowly  disappearing. 

The  dry  north  of  Faridpur  measures  more  than 
a  thousand  square  miles  and  to  the  e)e  it  is  an 
infinite  series  of  flat,  sandy  plains,  broken  by  a  lar-e 
number  of  old  water-courses  which  are  now  full  of 
water  only  at  the  height  of  the  flood  season  and  at 
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other  times  sliow  dry  beds  which  are   merely  a   few 
feet  below   the  surface  of  the  banks.      In  the  plains 
enclosed   by  these  old  water-courses  there  is  usually 
in  the  centre  a  depression  which  still  holds  water  for 
six  or  ei^^ht  months  of  the  >ear,  but  in  the  remainin}>; 
months  is  capable  of  bearing  a  luxuriant  crop.     The 
country  has  been  inhabited  for  several  centuries  and 
the  villages  are  old.     The   population  clusters  along 
the  banks  of  the  old  water-courses,  which  are  always 
fringed    by   a    thick    belt    of   fruit    and    other    trees. 
Scattered  houses  are  rare :    on  the  other  hand  there 
is  always  some  orchard  or  garden  between  the  houses 
fringing  the  banks  of  the  streams.     Away  from  the 
streams   villages   are  found  chiefly   in   the  centre   of 
the  depressions,  where  houses  have  been   built  only 
after  mounds  have  been  raised  to  place  them  above 
flood-level.      In    such  marshes   a  village   appears   as 
a   cluster  of  houses  raised  ten    or  fifteen   feet  upon 
little  hillocks   and    in  the  dry   months  looks   from  a 
distance  not  unlike  a  row  of  ninepins. 

The  south-east  is  much  more  interesting.  It  is  still 
in  process  of  formation  and  is  full  of  rivers  which  art- 
broad  and  deep,  heavy  in  the  flood  season  with  con- 
structive silt,  yet  sufficiently  active  to  work  their  will 
upon  a  land  of  plastic  mud.  Here,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  the  delta,  the  rivers  arc  washing  away  mud  from 
one  bank  and  re-forming  it  on  the  other  with  a  method 
so  complete  and  comprehensive  that  in  the  entire  tract, 
perhaps  900  square  miles  in  extent,  very  little  of  the 
present  land  has  been  in  existence  a  hurdred  years 
and  not  very  much  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Trobably 
there  has  been  land  and  population  in  all  this  country 
for   five   centuries   and   more;    but   so   long   as    th  ■ 
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general    level    of   the    land    remains    lower    than    the 
pitch  of  an  ordinary  flojxl,  the  riv.-rs  in  the  fiir\   of 
the    flood    season    will    continue    to   (at    awa_\    banks 
which    are    made    of    nothing    firmer    than    imid,    to 
sweep    away    the;    old    country    through    which    tluir 
currents  carrj'  them  and  to  raise  fresh  (lus  of  nnui  to 
take  its  place  a   few  years  later.      It  is  a  well-known 
law  that  the  course  of  a  river  is  not  a  straight  line,  hut 
a  series  of  oscillations,  which  must  always  shift  if  not 
confined  between  banks  of  rock.      Here  the  banks  are 
of  mud  so  that  the  rivers  can  swing  about  at  will  ;  but 
although  at  any  one  spot  there  may  be  land  to-da>-, 
a  river  next  jear  and  new  land  a  few  years  later,  )(t 
m  the  total  the  land  is  always  slowly  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  rivers  and  the  level  of  the  whole'  tract 
is  alwajs  slowly  rising.     The  soil  in   this  portion  of 
the  district  is    very    fertile  and   the   poinilation  ver>- 
dense  ;  but  the  homesteads  are  new  and  orchards  of 
vell-orown  trees  are  rarely  to  be  seen.      Homesteads 
arc  always  built  upon  land  which  is  raised  three  or  four 
feet,  the  earth  being  obtained   by  cutting  a  tank   or 
<^''gi,''ng  a  pond  beside  the  site. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  the  district  tlie  whole 
land  is  a  vast  marsh,  yet  able  to  sustain  a  large  and 
growmg  population.  In  the  normal  course  this  land 
would  have  been  raised  many  centuries  ago  by  silt 
from  the  great  rivers,  but  owing  to  an  abrupt  and 
unexplained  change  in  their  courses,  those  rivers 
abandoned  it  and  went  farther  eastward,  leaxin.-  a  {g\v 
smaller  distributaries  to  fill  up  the  vast  basing  It  is 
only  w.thm  the  last  century  that  the  pojndation  has 
Hocked  to  this  basin,  but  to  such  purpose  that  the 
dismal  swamp  now  contains  800  people  to  the  snuar.' 
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mill'.  l'"()r  cij^lu  months  of  ilie  year  the  country  is 
a  lake,  yoo  siiiiaa:  miles  in  extent,  whose  surface  is 
broken  only  by  the  villa^'c  clumps  and  by  the  two 
narrow  strijis  of  land  which  mark  the  course  of 
windins;  streams ;  in  the  other  four  months  hr^v. 
parts  dry  up  ami  (  nable  crops  to  be  grown  upon 
them,  but  tlic  centre,  away  from  the  rivers,  is  still 
marsh  vind  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  all  this  portion 
of  the  ilistrict  the  villages  are  small  and  cluster 
round  a  tank  or  large  pond.  When  the  village  was 
founded  the  tank  was  dug  first  and  the  earth  heaped 
up  until  the  banks  were  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
marsh.  Houses  were  then  built  on  the  top  of  the 
banks.  In  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  when  the  water 
in  the  marsh  is  very  low  or  sinks  into  mud,  these 
villages  stand  up  in  a  rough  circh;  like  the  crater  ot 
a  volcano  and  can  be  seen  for  a  long  distance  ;  at  the 
height  of  the  Hoods  they  appear  to  be  islands  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

There  is  no  village  street  in  the  delta  as  in  b-ngland, 
flanked  on  lioth  sides  by  stone  or  brick  houses  in  rows 
or  pairs,  with  two  or  three  shops,  the  village  church, 
the  village  inn  and  the  village  hall  or  recreation-room. 
Indeed,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  there  is 
rarely  a  village  at  all,  although  in  several  parts  of  the 
district  the  homesteads  of  the  villagers  are  groupeil 
toLH'ther  in  clusters.  In  the  older  north  the  houses 
usuall)  straggle  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  are  surrounded  by  orchards  or  ai 
least  by  some  garden  and  a  few  trees.  The  hamlet: 
in  the  tiepressions  are  also  built  in  some  kind  oi 
irregular  line,  but  with  houses  closer  together  anu 
each  raised  on  a  separate  mound  and  usually  shaded 
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!))■  several  fniittn  es.  In  tlu-  soiilli-westcni  swamps 
the  lonj4  line  of  honuslcads  is  rartr.  alth()iij;h  it  is 
always  founcl,  with  nmch  garden,  hesiile  the  rivers  : 
l)iit  elsewhere  it  gives  place  to  the  circular  formation 
round  a  tank,  and  the  houses  are  fewer  and  very  close 
together  and  the  trees  are  very  few.  In  the  alluvial 
south-east  the  land  is  too  recently  formed  and  too 
liable  to  be  swept  away  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  a  slow-growing  orchard,  but  the  normal  line  of 
iletached  homesteads  is  often  seen,  although  isolated 
homesteads  built  by  each  cultivator  on  his  own  land 
are  no  less  common.  The  newer  lands  are  bare  of 
trees  and  only  in  the  older  formations  are  orchards 
visible.  In  all  these  villages  there  is  rarel)  a  village 
road,  usually  a  footpath  leads  from  house  to  house, 
but  often  there  is  not  a  path  at  all.  Nowhere  are 
houses  built  of  masonry,  not  a  house  in  the  district  is 
semi-detached,  nor  is  there  a  single  row  of  houses  as 
is  the  habit  in  European  villages.  As  the  village 
shop  is  not  a  Bengal  institution,  shops  are  found 
only  in  the  markets  of  the  more  important  centres ; 
there  are  no  village  inns,  parish  halls,  or  recreation- 
rooms,  while  only  rarely  is  there  a  place  of  worship, 
always  the  mostjue  of  the  Muhammadans.  Worship 
among  the  Hindus  is  a  family  affair  celebrated  in 
their  own  houses,  while  amongst  the  Muhammadans 
it  consists  of  prajers  and  preaching,  which  do  not 
necessarily  require  a  mosque,  but  may  be  conducted 
in  the  open  air. 

Nobody  in  Bengal,  whether  a  cultivator  or  engaged 
in  any  other  occupation,  lives  in  a  hired  house.  The 
peasant  or  the  workman,  although  paying  rent  for  the 
land  to  a  landlord,  always  builds  his  own  house  at  his 
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own  csitcusf.       This  is  tlu-  custom  willi  all  classes  of 
ihc  comiminity.  and  1  doiil)!  if  one  man  in  ;i  thousand 
in  any  part  of  the  dibtricl  lives  in  a  hircil  house  or  in 
a  ht)use  not  erected  by  himself  or  at  his  own  expense. 
This  has  always  seemed  to  n)e  one  of  the  most  ellec- 
live   points  of  contrast  between    Hen-al   and    Hnjrlish 
conilitions.      The  homesteads  do  not  display  as  nnich 
variet)    in   construction  or   arrangement   as  mi^dil  be 
expected  on  this  account.       Th:  y  conform  to  a  common 
type;  amonj,'st  all  classes  of  the  community  and  tend 
also   to   cover    an    etiual    extent    (»f  j;round.       In  the 
averaj^e  they  cover  a  (piarnr  of  an  acre  of  ;^ round   in 
all  parts  of  the  district,  although  in  the  swamps,  where 
a  plinth  sometimes  15  or  2u  feet  hi-h  has  to  be  raised, 
the  si)ace  is.  as  mi-ht  be  expected,  very  much  smaller. 
Within  this  (piarler-acre  will  usually  be  found  a  pond, 
an  orchard  anil  a  courtyartl.  lound  which  several  huts 
with  mat  walls  are  constructed.      The  pond  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  district  an  almost  universal  featuri-  and  is 
. Aorywhere  very  common.     As  the  land  nearly  always 
neeiLs  to  Ite  raised  to  place  it  above  ilood-level.a  pit  or 
diuhes  would  in  any  case  be  necessary,  but  the  pond  is 
preferred  in  order  that  the  women  of  the  househoKl 
ma\  take  their  daily  bath  in  privacy — where  there  is 
no  pond  they  must  go  to  the  puV)lic  streams.      The 
Bengali  is  certainly  the  cleanest  race  on  earth.      High 
ami    low,    rich    and    poor,   oUl    a    !    young,    men    and 
women,  people   of  all   occupations  anil   all   conditions 
bathe  ever\-  day,  submerging  themselves  even  in  the 
coldest  weather  from  head  to  foot.     The  pond  is  also 
used  for  cleaning  pots  and  pans  and  washing  clothes 
and   even    for  drinking,    as    the    cultivators  generall} 
prefer  its  water  to  well-water,  although  in  the  norll 
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wrlls  arc  roinmon  <'i\<)ii;^Ii.  The  poiiil  is  always  <  iit 
to  a  formal  sliapr,  iisiiall)  .i  paralldoj^rain,  soinctinics 
a  s(|iiarc  ;  tlic  banks  an-  well  raised  ami  usually  plantctl 
with  fruit-trees.  Tir,-  jjjardcn  is  |)o[)ular  wlnnv<r  it 
is  possible  ;  hut  in  the  swamp  villages  and  in  the  new 
alluvium  it  is  naturall)  not  to  be  found.  In  the  north 
and  in  villages  alon^^r  the  river  banks  elsrwhere,  (  very 
otlur  house  has  a  ^0(h\  ;;ard<'n,  which  contains  several 
fruit  ami  timber  trees,  besiiies  plaintains  and  a  clump 
of  tile  imlispensable  bamboo.  The  homestead  often 
has  some  kind  of  a  h<  (l},^e  round  it,  and  a  patch  is 
usually  sown  with  tobacco  or  ve^ei.d)Ies  for  the  famil\- 
consumption. 

'I  he  homestead  is  neither  a  cottage  nor  a  house  as 
Europe  knows  them,  that  is  it.  ay,  a  buildinj;  con- 
tainin;_,r  several  rooms  ami  probaoly  two  tloors  under 
one  roof.  It  never  consists  of  a  single  hut — even  the 
poorest  families  always  ha\e  a  separate  kitchen — and 
the  huts,  being  cheaply  made  of  materials  grown  on 
the  land  or  locally  obtained,  arc  never  strong  enough 
to  carry  an  upper  story.  A  prosperous  family  builds 
larg'^r  huts  and  more  of  them  ;  thus  most  cultivators 
in  comfortabh?  circumstances  have  five  or  six  separate 
huts  in  their  homesteails.  Other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity plan  their  houses  in  the  same  st\!e,  those 
who  are  prospcM'ous  usually  erecting  'kmr  or  six  huts, 
those  who  are  poor  contenting  themselves  with  two  or 
three.  It  is  only  in  the  main  streets  of  towns  or 
trading  centres  that  a  single  hut  is  found  suftkient 
and  even  then  it  is  usual  to  contriv(.'  a']  detaclvtl 
kitchen.  In  the  common  model  tlu;  huts  surround 
an  open  courtyard,  the  dwelling-rooms  often  having 
verandahs  opening  into  it.      The  largest  hut  will  be 
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used  as  a  parlour  in  whicli  guests  arc  received ;  no 
friends  or  strangers  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  th? 
other  huts,  which  will  usually  be  smaller  and  be  used 
as  bedrooms  by  the  family.  Each  hut  will  be  raised 
on  an  earthen  plinth  one  or  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  courtyard.  The  most  usual  arrangement  is  to 
place  the  parlour  facing  down  the  avenue  which  leads 
to  the  homestead.  All  the  huts  will  have  doors, 
which  will,  however,  only  be  closed  at  night.  These 
houses  are  very  rarely  constructed  of  masonry,  not  so 
much  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  partly  because 
the  landlord  will  not  permit  it  and  partly  because  there 
is  a  preference  in  favour  of  mat  houses  on  the  score  of 
healthiness.  This  preference  is  certainly  well  grounded, 
as  even  without  windows  and  with  doors  shut  sufficient 
air  can  get  in  to  keep  the  atmosphere  sweet,  while  in 
so  mild  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal  protection  against 
the  weather  is  unnecessary.  If  houses  were  constructed 
of  masonr\,  they  would  necessarily  be  very  much 
smaller,  and  in  every  way  it  is  wiser  for  the  people  to 
continue  to  build  them  of  matting.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Englishmen  with  large  incomes  prefer  to 
build  houses  with  mat  walls  than  to  live  in  the  smaller 
and  hotter  brick  houses  as  in  Europe.  The  matting 
of  which  the  walls  are  made  is  woven  of  reeds  or 
grasses  in  large  sections  an<l  is  usually  very  tough. 
The  poorer  cultivators  weave  it  of  jute  sticks,  which 
are  neither  so  durable  nor  so  successful  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun  or  the  rain.  In  the  houses  of  the  more 
prosperous  cultivators  the  door  is  usually  made  ot 
wood  and  the  posts  inside  tlu;  house  to  which  the  mat 
walls  are  nailed  are  substantial  beams,  but  in  the  houses 
of  the  i)()<)rer  classes  the  walls   are  often  carried  on 
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bamboo  poles  and  the  doors  are  often  made  of  matting 
like  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  floor  is  made  of  earth, 
which  is  beaten  with  a  pole  until  it  is  absolutely  level 
and  then  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  liiiuid  mud. 
This  dries  (juite  hard  and  gives  a  surface  which  remains 
for  a  considerable  period  as  firm  and  level  as  a  con- 
crete floor ;  when  it  breaks  up,  inequalities  are  levelled 
again  and  a  fresh  coating  of  liquid  mud  is  run  over  the 
surface.  Most  of  the  poorer  houses  are  thatched,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cultivators  now  roof 
two  or  three  of  their  huts  with  sheets  of  corrugateil 
iron,  which  are  sold  in  the  larger  markets.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  tin-roofed  houses  are  a  common 
feature  of  the  landscape  and  almost  every  homestead 
has  at  least  one  hut  roofed  with  tin ;  but  communica- 
tions are  so  bad  in  the  interior  that,  away  from  the 
single  line  of  railway  or  the  steamer  rout(;s  on  the  big 
rivers,  transport  is  a  great  difficult)'  and  tin  roofs  are 
much  rarer.  In  the  district  only  one  homestead  in 
everj-  two  hundred  has  a  brick  house,  but  one  in  every 
seven  has  a  tin-roofed  hut  and  in  the  south-east  one  in 
everyfour.  In  the  west. however,  where  communications 
are  at  their  worst,  only  one  homestead  in  every  twenty 
has  a  tin-roofed  hut,  despite  a  higher  level  of  prosperit)-. 
The  advantage  of  a  tin  roof  lies  in  the  protection  it 
offers  against  fire,  which  in  the  dry  hot  months  is  very 
prone  to  attack  a  thatched  roof.  It  is  much  hotter 
and  less  healthy  than  thatch  and  affords  no  better 
defence  against  rain,  if  the  thatch  is  well  niade.  The 
people  themselves  say  that  thatched  roofs  keep  a  house 
warmer  in  the  winter. 

The  figures   show   that   the   average  homestead  of 
the  district  amongst  all  classes  contains  two  separate 
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huts  besides  kitchens  and  cattle-sheds.  The  home- 
steads of  the  cultivators  tend  to  be  larj^'cr  than  the 
homesteads  of  those  eni;a<^ed  in  other  occupations. 
I  have  appended  some  sketch-plans  of  homesteads 
inhabited  b)'  families  of  different  degrees  of  prosperity 
in  different  occupations.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
poorest  homes  the  floor-space  is  very  considerable  for 
a  family  of  five,  while  in  those  of  prosperous  cultivators 
it  is  more  than  ample.  It  is  prolxibh!  that  half  the 
population  lives  in  homesteads  with  more  than  Soo 
.square  feet  of  floor-space,  ouilt  round  a  courtyard  also 
800  square  feet  in  area.  As  the  roofs  are  never  very 
low  and  the  huts  are  always  very  airy,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  home  of  a  Faridpur  cultivator  is  at  least 
health)-. 

From  an  Fnylish  point  of  view  the  furniture  in  an 
Indian  house  is  very  scanty.  In  many  a  house  there 
is  no  table  or  chair,  sofa,  l:)edstead  or  cupboard,  and 
the  rooms  appear  absolutely  bare.  The  walls  are 
matting  without  attempt  to  paint  or  decorate,  with 
pictures,  while  there  is  no  ceiling,  so  that  the  rafters 
on  which  the  roof  is  carried  are  as  visible  as  the  posts 
by  which  the  walls  are  supported.  Sometimes  there 
are  no  windows;  and,  if  windows  exist,  they  contain  no 
>dass,  but  are  closed  b\  a  shutter  of  wood  or  matting. 
No  carpet  is  spread  upon  the  floor.  The  absence  of 
furniture  is  perhaps  more  a  questic.i  of  taste  than  of 
an\thing  else,  although  climate  has  some  influence. 
The  furniture  in  an  Hnirlishman's  house  in  Eastern 
Bengal  is  very  much  what  he  would  have  in  his  house 
in  Fngland,  but  ca^,  cts  give  place  to  matting  and 
curtains  often  vanish,  chiefly  because  carpets  and 
curtains    collect   insects  anti    moscpiitoes,  while   sofas. 
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chairs  and  bedsteads  arc  lightly  made,  often  of 
cane.  A  wealthy  Bengali,  unless  he  keejts  one  room 
furnished  in  the  English  style  for  entertaining  English 
guests,  has  as  little  furniture  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Cupboards  are  rarely  to  be  found  even 
in  the  houses  of  the  most  wealthy  ;  linen  is  usually 
kept  in  boxes  or  chests,  often  richly  decuiated  with 
brass  work.  A  Bengali  always  eats  off  the  ground 
from  a  sheet  or  mat  and  scpialting  on  his  haunches. 
He  will  not  eat  off  a  table,  even  if  his  house  contains 
one.  If  he  sits  on  a  chair  at  all,  he  selects  a  very  low 
stool,  for  to  sit  on  a  chair  of  the  ordinary  size  is  to  him 
not  at  all  restful ;  when  he  is  tired  and  requires  a  rest 
he  will  squat  on  his  haunches,  however  many  chairs  he 
has  in  his  house.  To  beds  there  is  not  the  same 
objection,  but  of  all  articles  of  furnitures  bedsteads  are 
the  most  expensive  and  chea;^  bed^^tcads  arc  of  little 
use.  In  truth  the  absence  of  internal  decoration  and  of 
furniture  is  not  a  question  of  money,  but  a  question 
of  taste.  The  wealthiest  Bengali  who  is  untouched  by 
foreign  influences  keeps  as  bare  a  house  as  his  poorer 
neighbours  and  eschews  ceilings,  I'linted  walls  and 
furpiturc  as  completely  as  they  do. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  convc)  ing  some  idea  of 
the  interior  of  an  Indian  house  and  of  the  life  led  by 
the  people  who  inhabit  it  is  to  descril)e  exactb  what 
was  found  in  a  few  houses  occupied  by  families  of  dif- 
ferent classes.  The  htunestead  of  a  cultivator  should  l)e 
examin'xl  first,  for  cultivators  form  nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  huts  will  vary  in  size  and 
number  according  to  the  prosperit\-  of  the  famiU ,  but 
six  hurs  appear  to  be  the  normal  number,  of  which 
one    'vill    be   a   cowshed,  one;  will  be    a   kitchen   and 
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exclusively  used  as  such,  one  will  be  a  jjarlour  for  the 
entertainment  of  i^niests,  one  will  be  the  ordinary 
dwellinu-room  and  the  remainder  will  be  used  as 
bedrooms.  The  less  prosperous  cultivators  do  with- 
out one  or  other  of  the  bedrooms  or  witho'.t  the 
|)arlour.  In  a  homestead  of  this  kind  taken  at  random 
the  kitchen  contained  two  clay  fire-places  am.!  a  dozen 
earth(?n  jars  of  lars^^e  size  fdled  with  different  kinds 
of  eatables,  while  hanging  from  the  walls  were  the 
cooking-pots  made  of  brass,  an  iron  pan,  a  mortar  and 
pestle  for  husking  purposes,  a  few  knives  and  a  jar 
full  of  water.  The  parlour  containrd  a  verandah,  in 
which  was  placetl  a  huge  bedstead  made  of  wootl 
which  is  used  in  the  daytime  as  a  table  or  couch,  as  it 
has  a  tlat  wooden  top.  Inside  the  parlour  there  was 
a  large  wooden  chest  and  ten  large  jars  containing 
rice:  on  the  walls  hung  a  row  of  little  brass  pots  and 
empt)  bottles.  Raisetl  from  th(.'  ground  and  hanging 
from  the  roof  there  was  a  mat  ledge,  which  is  used  as 
a  cupboartl.  This  is  of  large  size  and  heaped  upon  it 
is  all  the  bedding  of  the  family — pillows,  sheets,  and 
blankets— and  all  the  clean  linen  for  the  use  of  both 
men  and  women.  Another  shelf  supported  an  ink-pot, 
a  looking-glass  and  a  brush  and  comb.  Several  bags 
and  a  few  jars  containing  biscuits,  sweetmeats  and 
betel  nut  hung  from  different  parts  of  the  wall.  On 
another  shelf  were  some  neat  clay  figures  as  ornaments 
and  a  lamp.  A  pair  of  shoes,  several  pairs  of  slippers, 
a  fishing-rod  and  a  fishing-net  completed  the  contents 
of  the  hut.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  there  were 
a  bedstead,  a  mai  shelf  to  carry  the  usual  earthen 
jars  and  a  spinning-wheel.  The  other  bedroom  con- 
tained much  the  same  furniture.     One  of  the  huts  was 
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used  as  a  dinin^-rocMn  ;  it  containcHl  notliinj^  except 
a  shelf  to  hold  fuel  and  a  few  sheets  for  the  family  to 
squat  upon  when  eating.  Along  the  wall  were  five 
brass  plates,  four  brass  cups  and  two  glasses.  The 
paddles  for  the  boat  of  the  family  are  kept  in  a  co.  ner. 
The  best  hut  and  the  chief  dwelling-room  in  the; 
homestead  had  walls  of  split  bamboo  woven  into  a  very 
artistic  pattern.  In  the  verandah  at  the  door  were 
two  earthen  jars,  two  feet  high,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
fishing-tackle  and  several  garments.  Inside  the  hut 
there  were  one  tin  trunk  and  one  wooden  chest  as  well 
as  four  cushions,  several  cane  baskets,  a  large  brass  jar 
and  a  large  pile  of  the  best  clothes  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding tlieir  fez  caps  and  shoes.  In  one  corner  there 
was  a  lamp  on  a  lamp-stand  and  there  were  the  usual 
small  jars  for  betel  nut.  betel  leaves  and  lime,  with 
which  every  guest  is  entertained  ;  along  the  walls  was 
the  usual  row  of  earthen  pots  containing  rice,  vege- 
tables, condiments,  sweetmeats  and  other  foodstuffs. 

Generallj  speaking,  the  houses  of  all  cultivators 
are  similarly  filled,  the  most  conspicuous  features 
being  fishing-tackle  of  all  kinds  and  the  rows  of  jars  in 
which  rice  and  other  food  is  stored.  If  there  are  any 
chairs  and  caned  stools,  they  are  iisualK'  kept  in  the 
parlour,  one  or  two  at  the  most  being  kept  in  the 
general  dwelling-house.  In  the  poorer  homesteads 
the  most  obvious  signs  of  poverty  will  be  holes  in  the 
walls  of  the  huts  and  the  absence  of  brass  plates,  pots 
and  jars.  There  are  rarely  any  pictures  or  prints  on 
the  walls  except  coloured  photographs  of  the  King  and 
Oueen,  although  in  Hindu  houses  pictures  of  gods  are 
sometimes  found.  The  houses  of  non-cultivators  of 
tlu;  working-classes  are  furnished  in  the  same  fashion. 
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The  huts  arc  usually  not  so  uunicrous  or  not  so  lar^c, 
because  the  non-cultivator  docs  not,  like  the  cultivator, 
store  rice  anil  other  foodstuffs  for  the  consumption  of 
a  year.  Occasionally  a  separate  hut  is  kept  entirely  as 
a  granar),  in  which  case  earthen  jars  containing  rice 
are  dispensed  with  in  other  rooms  of  the  homestead. 

The  first  comment  which  springs  to  the  lips  on  an 
inspection  of  these  interiors  is  that  the  Uengali  house 
.seems  rather  a  store  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  than  a  place 
to  live  in.  The.se  are  indeed  its  uses.  The  menkind,  who 
rise  at  dawn  and  go  to  bed  s(3on  after  sundown,  spend 
little  time  inside  their  houses  except  at  night,  as  by 
favour  of  a  mild  climate  the)  can  live  in  the  courtyards 
or  the  verandahs  on  most  days  of  the  year.  Thus, 
although  close-woven  mats  w^ith  a  polished  surface  are 
kept  in  most  houses  as  covers  for  the  floor,  they  are 
usually  spread  in  tne  courtyard  and  not  within  the 
huts.  The  womenkind  spend  most  of  the  day  inside 
the  house,  but  their  comfort  and  their  tastes  are  little 
considered  by  the  men  ;  and  if  they  were,  the  women 
must  improve  them  by  the  light  of  nature,  for  they  are 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  houses  of  their  neighbours. 
This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  beautify 
or  make  comfortable  and  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
every  room,  even  parlour  and  principal  dwelling-hut,  as 
bedroom  as  well  as  living-room  ;  while  the  use  of  the 
house  as  a  store-room  accounts  for  the  rows  of  jars,  great 
and  small,  containing  all  varieties  of  food,  for  the  fishing- 
tackle  and  for  the  clothes,  linen  and  shoes  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  room.  Wooden  cupboards  are  wisely 
avoided  because  of  the  count'-ss  moths  and  other 
destructive  insects  which  they  attracc  in  so  hot  and 
damp    a   climate   and   bccau.se   of   the   rats   and   mice 
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which  the)  too  clTfctivcly  coiu-r.il.  Dcspili-  th<  ir 
absence  there  is  not  that  unticHiiess  which  ini^hl 
have  been  exijecteti.  'Ihe  garments  of  the  family  are 
chiefly  cotton  sheets,  which    fold    neatly  and  take  ii[) 
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The  ideal  domestic  standard  of  Bengali  society  in 
these  country  districts  may  be  sh(nvn  !))•  a  description 
of  the  homes  of  a  well-to-do  Muhammadan  gentU man 
who  sees  something  of  tlu;  officials  and  has  travelletl 
in  other  parts  of  India  and  of  a  prosperous  Brahman 
amongst  Hindus.  The  home  of  the  Muhammadan  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  garden,  which  covers 
nearly  an  acre  and  a  half  :uh1  contains  a  splendid  pond 
or  tank.  There  are  five  main  huts,  all  with  walls  of 
malting,  but  of  the  best  kind  of  mailing,  the  larger 
with  tin  roofs  and  verandahs,  the  smaller  with  thatched 
roofs.  The  fruit-trees  in  the  garden  surround  the 
huts  on  all  sides  and  conceal  them  entirely  fnjm  out- 
side view.  An  avenu(.'  Icails  up  to  the  guest-house, 
which  is  the  only  room  into  which  the  outside  world 
can  penetrate.  Tliis  is  divided  by  ;>  corridor  of  mal- 
ting into  three  rooms,  each  of  which  has  a  separate 
door  on  to  the  verandah  and  several  windows  with 
iron  bars.  The  veramlah  has  a  neat  wooden  railing. 
In  the  hall  there  is  a  hanging  lamp,  a  writing-table 
with  writing  materials,  a  shelf  with  a  larj-e  number 
of  books,  a  long  bench  upon  which  books  are  usually 
placed,  a  small  round  table,  a  pra)ing-mat.  two  ^hairs, 
a  steel  trunk  and  a  cane  stool.  b'ormerly  there 
was  a  carpet,  but  when  the  tables  and  chairs  were 
introduced  the  carpet  was  stowed  away  in  the  trunk 
and  matting  sul)stituted  for  it.  There  is  the  usual  jar 
ot  water  and  glasses  which  are  to  be;  found  in  ever)- 
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house.      Oil  tlif  walls  hail-   the  clothes  of  the  family; 
in    this    case    the    clothes    for    ceremonial    occasions. 
There  arc  also  two  war  maps  and  some  war  pictures. 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  there  are  two  woodiMi  betl- 
steails   with    larL;e    pillows    ami    coloured    (piilts.       In 
another  room,  where   a   shelf  carries    a   copy   of   the 
Koran,    the    Muhammadan    Hihle,   there    is    :i   bench, 
a  steel  trunk  and  a  wooilen  chest  ou  which  lie  several 
novels  :    on  the  tloor  there  is  a  ru;^.  and  in  a  corner 
there  is  a  bedstead  with  beddinu   and  (piilt  upon  it. 
Facin;4  the  door  there  is  a  laryc   mirror  and  beside 
it  a  lan^e  wooden  chest  containinj;  a  carpet,  table-cloths 
and  dish-covers,  dresses  for  ceremonial  occasions  and 
clothinjf  for  the  winter  ;  on  the  toj)  lii;  two  decorated 
hookahs  from   Northern    India.     On   a   matting   shelf 
there  are  a  dozen  brass  pots  for  use  when  necessary. 
The  furniture  in  the  third  room  is  very  similar. 

The  second  hut,  which  is  walled  with  coloured 
mattint,^  in  an  oriental  pattern,  has  a  verandah  and  is 
used  as  the  livinj;-room  of  the  family.  It  contains 
a  camp  table,  a  cane  chair,  a  filter  and  a  bamboo  stand 
for  four  water  jars,  two  cane  stools,  some  lari;e  shelves 
of  mattinj^f  which  hang  from  the  roof  and  carry  a 
variety  of  household  recpiisites  in  the  usual  jars  and 
all  the  crockery  of  the  family,  which  is  here  of  china 
or  i,dass.  In  the  centre  of  the  njom  there  is  a  bed- 
stead and  in  a  corner  a  brass  lamp,  a  lamp-staid,  two 
or  three  lanterns,  two  hookahs  and  two  brass  spittoons. 
Along  the  walls  are  three  other  bedsteatls  with  mat- 
tresses, ([uilts  and  pillows  and  a  cupboard  which  con- 
tains the  work-a-day  clothes  of  the  family.  One  of 
the  other  huts  is  m(;re]y  a  bi.'droom  with  bedsteads, 
trunks  and  a  large  supply  of  linen  of  all  kinds.     1  he 
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-.pare  foot-j^)  ar  of  the  family  is  kept  here,  Ix-sidcs  a 
iiitiiilnr  of  rarthni  jars  containing  the  Ix'st  rice.  This 
is  the  lifdrooin  of  the  inistn  ss  of  the  house,  ami  it  is 
curiotis  to  sec  that  her  loil't  aids  consist  of  one  small 
li)okinj;glass,  one  comb,  a  few  hairpins.  thre<-  or  four 
pieces  of  I)lack  ril)l)on,  one  hall  of  thread  and  two 
neetlles.  Another  house  in  this  homestead,  which 
lielonj^ed  to  a  son  who  died  recently,  is  now  in  i^Tcat 
disorder.  It  contains  three  l)enches,  a  chair  and  a  stf)ol, 
one  cupboard  and  the  usual  bedstead,  besides  boxes 
and  trunks  which  are  full  of  the  clothes  which  the  son 
used  to  wear;  he  was  something  of  a  dandy  and  had 
many.  The  fifth  house  is  the  kitchen.  It  has  the 
usual  clay  hearth  with  two  mortars  for  husking  |>urposes, 
several  brass  pots  and  two  brass  plates,  anti  all  the; 
other  crockery  of  the  family — china  plates  and  cups  and 
-lasses.  Two  small  houses  in  the  rear  are  used  as 
a  cowshed  and  a  goatshed,  the  latter  containing;  two 
lari,fe  ciates  in  which  poultr)  are  kept. 

Tb"  Muhammadan  was  a  man  of  the  old  school  and 
had  lot  received  a  modern  education:  but  his  home 
shows  more  traces  of  western  influence  in  its  furniture 
and  arran^^ement  than  is  usual  amouirst  the  most 
advanced  and  educated  of  Hindus.  Educated  Muham- 
madans  are  even  more  modern  in  tlieir  tastes  and 
appear  to  have  a  natural  instinct  for  the;  manners 
and  social  customs  of  the  West. 

At  the  risk  of  bein^r  wearisome  I  will  complete  the 
picture  of  domestic  life  in  the  district  by  describini^ 
the  home  of  a  Hindu  of  high  caste  in  easy  circum- 
stances. He  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  in  the  district,  but  he  is  a  professional  man 
with  a  mod('rn  education  and  a  leader  of  the  ortho- 
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ilox  coniimiiiity.  and   his  h«)inf  will  ilhistratt    how  far 
a    Hindu    iiuhiH-il  with   the   ik  w  wtsU-rn  ciliu-ation   is 
willing  to  anial-;aniatc  western  and  cast*  rn  domcslir 
arranj;ements.     Ik;  lives  on   the  outskirts  of  a  small 
country  town  ami  corresponds  ruui^hly  in  social  posi 
tion  to   a  doctor  livinj;    u\   an    l".n,i;lish  country  town 
with  an  income  of  between  /'soo  and  /"  ux)0  per  ye/.r. 
In  this  Hrahman's  houschoKl  there  are  five  ;•  '   It  males, 
five  adult  females,  three  boys  antl   four  j;u.s,  a  total 
of  seventeen    people.      The   houses  anil  j,'arden  cover 
2*  acres.     In  the  homestead  there  are  altogether  eij^hl 
separate  huts  of  liiflerent  sizes,  besides  a  cowshed,  the 
principal    hut    openini^    on    a    formal    rose  garden   in 
the  Knglish  style.     1  he  buildings  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  land  which  is  half  a  meadow  ami  half  an 
orchani,    the    fruit-trees    in    some    measure    screening 
them   from  view.     An     venue  leads   to  the   principal 
dwelling-house  and  the  guest-house.     There  are  two 
court>ards,  the  larger  and   outer   surrounileil   by  liv< 
huts  containing  all  the  living-rooms,  ;<Md   'lie  sma'Ier 
opening  from  the  larger  aiul  surrounded   oy  the  four 
smaller  huts,  two  of  which    are  kitchens,  one   a   beil 
room  and  the  fourth  the  cowshetl.      Behind  iho-  main 
courtyard  there  is  a  large  pond,  shaped  formallj  like 
a  parallelogram  and  covering  nearly  i^  acres,  the  banks 
of  which  are  high  ami  grow  tall  thatching-grass  ami 
a  profusion  of  fruit-trees.     This   is   the  balhing-plao 
of  the  family,  and  a  tlight  o\'  masonry  ste[)S  leads  to  tln' 
water.     The  guest-house  is  somewhat  apart  from  thi' 
courtyard,  and  behind  it  there  is  another  large  poni! 
from  which  the  drinking-water  of  the  family  is  obtaineil. 
Both  of  the  ponds  were  excavatetl  mainly  in  order  tn 
raise  lh(;  land  of  the  garden  antl  houses  well   above 
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(lood-Icvd  ;  l)iit  .1  |><iiul  must  in  ,my  case  Ii.ivc  lucn 
in.nlr  III  |tri  serve  privacy  for  tl'<-  tl.iil)  li.illi  of  the 
i;uli<s  of  the  hoiiseliold.  Id  siu  h  .i  low-I)  iii^' country 
as  l^aslern  B(  ii<j;al  half  of  the  laiul  iiuoii  which  the  resi 
(leiice  is  placed  imist  he  sacriticeil  to  a  pond  in  order 
tt  raise  the  reniainini:;  half  to  a  liei-ht  which  p<Tniits 
life  to  lie  maiiitaini'il  in  health  and  coinlort.  Cultiv.:- 
i  irs  ilii;  this  pond  themselves,  hut  to  the  upper  classes 
the  cost  of  raising  the  land  is  a  verj  lar^e  part  of 
the  e.\pens»'  of  buililiuL;-  a  residence. 

In  int(  rnal  arranj^jeinent  and  furniture  the  home  of 
this  professional  man  is  ver\  litth-  ilifferent  from  llu; 
homes  of  cultivators  ;  in  si/e  and  in  strength  and 
<liialit>  of  materials  it  is  better  than  the  ordinar)  culti- 
\ator  cm  afford,  but  no  better  than  the  more  prosperous 
ciillivalors  can  and  do  provide  for  themsel\es.  It  con- 
tains in  the  same  way  a  bewiklering  profusion  of 
eartlien  and  brass  jars,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  upper 
class  to  buy  rice  for  the  whole  )ear  when  the  price  is 
low,  as  well  as  sup[)lies  of  other  food  for  louj;  periods. 
\^ry  few  home  s  contain  >  separ.ile  granary,  ''hietly 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  rats,  and  no  houses  con- 
tain store-rooms  or  pcUUriis,  so  that  all  the  vast  amount 
of  fooil-stulf  re([uireil  by  a  large  family  must  be  stored 
in  large  or  small  jars  which  are  scattered  oxer  all  the 
huts  of  the  residence,  as  many  being  found  in  the 
bedrooms  as  in  the  kitchen  and  (.Iwelling-rooms.  In 
this  particular  residence  there  are  two  kitchens,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  used  onl>  to  fry  rice  ami  not  to  cook 
the  main  meals  of  the  famil) .  1  he  larger  kitchen  has 
strong  walls  of  matting  and  a  roof  of  corrugatetl  iron. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  outer,  a  wide 
verandah,  is  used  as  the  ilining-rooni  of  the  family  and 
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the  inner,  separated  from  the  verandah  !>>  a  stronj;  wall, 
as  the  kitchen.      In  this  kitchen  there  are  five  hearths 
for  c(K)kin,«;  antl  a  l)ravc  array  of  cookiny-pots  and  pans 
of  iron,  copper  and  brass,  besides  several  metal  water- 
jiii,rs,  sixteen  cups  and  plates  and  eight  tumblers,  all  of 
brass  or  of  bronze  alloy,  as  the    Hindu  prefers  to  eat 
off  metal.     Of  the  other  huts,  one  is  the  ouest-room, 
two  others  are  th(,'  main  dwelling-rooms  of  the  family, 
although  used  also  as  bedrooms,  one  is  exclusively  used 
as  a  bedroom,  and  two  smaller  huts  are  used  partly  as 
bedrooms  and  parti \-  as  store-rooms.     All  these  huts 
are  strongly  walled,  the  three  larger  partly  of  timber, 
and  all   have   roofs   of  corrugated    iron.     All   contain 
bedsteads  (or  hiktaposh).  th(!  large,  low,  scpiare,  wooden 
tables  which  are  used  as  beds  at  night  and  as  tables  in 
the  daytime.    The  walls  of  all  are  hung  with  garments 
and  linen  of  the  family,  while  along  the  floor  in  rows 
stand  earthen  and  brass  jars.     From  the  ceiling  hang 
the  large  matting  shelves  upon  which  supplies  of  linen 
are  promiscuously  heaped  at  the   side  of  plates   and 
cups  and  jars  of  sweetmeats  and  spices,  for  the  Hindu 
has  much  less   idea   of  neatness  and  order  than  die 
Muhammadan.     Material  for  chewing /«//  (b.tel)  has 
a  conspicuous  pla(  e  in  every  hut,  while  usually  a  shell 
will  carry  articles  of  toilet. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in  detail  the  con- 
tents of  any  of  these  smaller  huts,  as  a  descrii)tion 
of  the  guest-house  and  the  main  dwelling-house  will 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  rest.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  in  t\w.  whole  residence^ 
twelve  huge,  twenty-five  large  and  forty  small  earthen 
jars  were  counted,  besides  twenty-two  large  and  fifteen 
small  brass  jars  and  twelve  baskets  for  h  '  ling  vcge 
tables,  fish  and  fruits. 
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The  wide  verandah  of  the  miest-hoiisc  contains  one 
cliair,  a  long  stool  aiul  two  benches.  Inside,  a  portion 
is  walled  off  to  ^vrvc  as  a  Ix^droom  for  a  truest,  Imt 
it  contains  only  a  sin<j;l"  •,,.'.,-'/, -wv  ;  the  rest  of  the 
house  contains  two  /al/i  ''('s/.-.  v.hi  1;  i.c  used  chiefl> 
as  tables,  as  this  is  tlu  '>!(«•  of  tli  master  of  the 
house;  but  they  will  serv^  a.,  b' ..kf.  ads  in  the  <;vcnt 
of  quests  arrivinij^.  In  the  main  room  there  is  another 
chair  and  two  lonsj;  low  benches  for  visitors  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  it  is  a  custom  in  Hent^al  for  people 
of  all  classes  to  call  on  the  well-to-do  and  pass  the 
tini<;  of  da)-.  The  room  contains  a  bookcase,  three 
l.unps  and  several  llshmj^-nets.  The  articles  more 
immediately  necessary  for  the  welcome  of  guests  are 
five  hookahs  and  smoking  materials,  the  hookahs 
being  scrupulously  kept  apart  for  the  different  classes 
of  the  community,  two  for  tlu!  Hrahinan  caste,  two  for 
Iliiuhis  of  lower  castes  and  one  for  Muhammadan 
visitors ;  in  no  case  will  any  of  these  be  used  by 
people  of  another  rank  or  denomination.  A  visitor 
is  offered  a  smoke  from  his  own  particular  hookah,  just 
as  a  visitor  in  China  is  offered  a  cup  of  tea,  or  he  is 
served  with  a  leaf  containing  betel-nut  and  lime,  which 
is  as  popular  with  high-caste  Hindus  in  Tk'ugal  as 
cluwing-gum  is  with  Americans.  Another  inttTcisting 
lealure  is  a  row  of  shoes  and  sandals  ranged  along  the 
wall,  which  are  offered  for  the  use  of  guests. 

1  he  main  dwelling-house  is  a  very  large  room,  flanked 
by  two  corridors,  which  are  separated  from  the  interior 
by  mat  partitions,  anil  with  broad  verandahs  on  the 
north  and  south.  It  has  altogether  lu'ne  windows,  each 
of  which  is  carefully  fenced  with  iron  bars.  One  side 
ot   the  room  is  usetl  chiefly  by  the  adult  men  of  the 
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family  aiul  tin'  othrr  by  the  boys.      Mllunigh  this  is 
the  principal  dwell injj-room  of  th('  family,  yet  the  floor 
is  the  usual  smooth  nuid,  not  covered  with  either  mat 
or  cari)et.     On   the  boys'  side  of  the  house   there  is 
a  writiui^-desk,  clock,  bookcase  and  two  small  wooden 
chests,  no  chairs  or  stool  :  on  the  men's  siile  there  is 
a   larL;e    easy    chair,    a    long    bench    anil   a   footstool, 
a  writing-table  and  a  large  clock,  two  bookcases,  one 
of  which  has  a  glass  front  and  both  of  which  are  well 
fdled,  chiefly  with  novels  and  religious  books,  but  the 
glass  bookcase  also   wilh   a   shelf  of  the  wonderfully 
moilelled  and  painted  clay  figures  representing  Hindu 
deities.     There  are,  besides,  an  iron  chest  to  contain 
jewellery  and  valuables,  three  steel  cash  boxes,  four  tin 
trunks  and  one  huge  wooden  chest  which  contains  the 
])late.  valuable  crockery  and    richer  garments   of  the 
famil).      On  the  walls  the.e  are  several  gaudy  prints, 
chiellv    mvthological   or   religious   in   character.      The 
corridors  which  contain  only  bedsteads  and  cloUies  arc 
used   as  a   bedroom    by    most   of  the   family.     There 
are  seven   [irints  on  the  wails,  four  of  religious   sub- 
iects.   one    of  Oueen  \'ictt)ria   and   the   other   two   of 
English  women.      In  the  verandah  are  a  bicycle  and 
a  tennis  bat. 

The  life  of  the  cultivator  in  Maslern  bengal  is  in 
man\  wa\s  .1  very  h.ipp\-  lifi'.  Nature  is  bountiful  to 
him,  the  soil  of  his  little  farm  yields  in  such  abundance 
that  he  is  able  to  met't  all  his  desires  without  excessive 
work,  lie  can  produce  the  food  of  his  own  family 
anil  sufficient  to  inirchase  everything  else  which  hi 
requires  from  a  few  acres  of  land  that  he  can  cultivat<' 
unaided  without  overwork.  The  whole  of  his  labour 
is  over  in  three  moiuhs  if  he  grows  a  rice  crop  only 
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He  may  take  a  sec'  n\  cr()[i  out  of  the  laiul  by  sowing 
a  spring  or  autmnn  (rop.  If  he  sows  a  spring  crop,  he 
pays  it  but  little  attention  and  only  for  a  \ery  short 
period,  while  if  he  sows  an  autumn  crop  he  sows  it 
only  on  a  portion  of  liis  laiul  antl  thereby  reiluces  his 
work.  In  those  parts  of  the  counlr)-  in  which  jute  is 
grown  he  works  at  two  seasons  of  the  \ear,  growing 
rice  on  one  portion  of  his  land  and  jute  on  another  ; 
hut  many  of  the  cultivators  content  themselves  with 
the  winter  ric(^  crop  and  so  put  all  their  labour  into 
the  months  of  March,  April  antl  Maj-.  The  harvest, 
which  most  of  those  who  can  afford  it  get  in  ])y  hiring 
the  labour  of  others,  takes  place  in  November.  If  they 
have  decided  to  grow  a  spring  crop,  they  will  spend 
a  day  or  two  in  1  )ecember  in  preparing  the  ground  and 
in  planting  the  seed  and  will  give  ver)-  little  further 
attention  to  it.  If  they  grow  the  autumn  crop  of  jute, 
they  will  need  to  spend  much  labour  in  July  and 
August  at  the  time  of  harvest  in  steeping  and  stripi^ing 
the  fibre.  This  work  will  not  fill  the  whole  of  the  day. 
but  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  tht'ir  energies  for  a  few 
hours  of  every  day  during  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
time-table  of  the  cultivator,  therefore,  when  his  land  is 
unfit  for  jute,  shows  three  months'  hard  work  and  nine 
months'  idleness  ;  if  he  grows  jute  as  well  as  rice,  he 
will  have  an  additional  six  weeks'  work  in  July  and 
August.  The.se  are  not  coiulitions  of  which  lie  can 
]•(  asonably  complain. 

During  the  months  of  March.  April  and  May,  when 
he  is  really  hard  at  work,  the  cultivator  will  get  up  at 
sunrise  about  five  o'clock,  smoke  for  a  few  minutes  at 
his  hookah  and  go  forth  to  his  field  with  his  plough 
and  cattle,  where  he  will  plough  in  the  heavy  soil  until 
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his  cliiKlnn  arrive  with  his  hookah  and  tohacco 
that  time  until  9  or  10  o'clock  he  will  work  and  smoke 
by  turns.     The  chiklren  will  hrinj,^  him  his  breakfast 
to  the   fields  about   10  o'clock   and  after  breakfast  he 
will   continue   his  plou.ohino   until    noon.     y\s  a  usual 
thing    the    breakfast   consists  of  the   rice  cookeil  the 
evening    before,    heatctl    up    and    mixed    with    green 
pepper  {f>anl/ia).     When  his  work  is  over  at  midday 
he  goes  off  with  his  children  for  a  bathe  in  the  nearest 
river  or  stream,  or  in  the  pond  near  his  house.      He 
then  returns  to  his  house  and  eats  the  midday  meal 
which  his  womenfolk  have  prepared  for  him.     'I'his 
consists   of  rice   mixed   with  a   liquid    preparation    of 
pulses  {(hi)  and  a  curry  made  of  vegetables  and  fish. 
After  his  midday  meal  he  will  go  to  sleep  for  an  hour 
or  two  and  set  out  for  his  field  about  ;,  or  4  o'clock, 
v.hen   he  will  engage  himself  in  either  harrowing  or 
weeding.     He   will  work   in   the   field  until  dark  and 
sometimes  even  later,  if  the  field  be  close  to  th(;  home- 
steail  :  ordinarily,  however,  he  is  too  superstitious  and 
too  much  afraid  of  ghosts  to  work  in  the  dark.     On 
return  to  his  house  he  will  wash  again,  and  if  the  night 
is,  as  usual,  fine  and  balmy,  sit  on  a  stool  in  his  court- 
yard   and    smoke    hookah,    after    hookah    while    his 
neighbours   drop  in  to  have  a  chat  about  the  crops. 
.At  S  or  S.;,o  they  will  go  off  to  their  evening  meal  and 
he  to  his,  very  much  the  same  food  being  eaten  as  at 
the  midilay  meal.     After  his  1   jal  is  finished  he  will 
smoke  for  a  short  time  and  retire  to  rest  usually  about 
9  or  9.  ;o.     I  le  sleeps  on  a  blanket  or  sheet  on  the  floor 
f  his  hut,  although  some  of  the  prosperous  cultivators 
sleep  on  beds  with  or  without  mattresses,  and  often 
with  a  mos<iuito  curtain. 
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At  otluT  .s<  asons  of  the  )(ar  tlic  cultivator  has 
\(r\  little  work  in  his  fields  and  rarely  pays  a  visit 
to  tiiem.  If  he  has  sown  jute  or  an  autumn  crop, 
die  pldU^hiuLi  has  also  'leen  fuiished  in  April,  but  he 
will  he  busy  with  it  at  the  harvest  time;  in  July  and 
Aiii^n:sl.  The  harvest  of  the  autumn  rice-  crop  is  a 
sinii)l(!  operation  takini; only  a  few  days,  but  the  harvest 
of  the  iute  cro[)  is  much  more  laborious,  lie  has  to 
cut  it  b)'  de,L,fr((  s,  steep  it  in  some  nei,L;hbourini;  water. 
which  lies  everywhere  after  the  torrential  rains  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  wash  it  and  strip  the  rd)re  ;  all  of 
which  will  occu[))  him  for  i)erhaps  a  month  from  early 
morning;  till  tlu'  afternoon.  Ik-  rarely  pays  a  visit 
to  his  fields  after  the  midday  meal. 

In  the  winier,  from  UeccMiiber  to  b'ebruary,  he  is 
dill)  en<4ai;ed  in  the  harvestino-  of  the  winter  rice-crop, 
cr  perhaps,  if  he  sous  a  s[)rini^f  crop,  hv.  may  spend  one 
or  two  ilays  in  plmi^hinL;  and  harrowino  the  ground 
;uiii  a  few  hours  in  February  in  harvesting  the  crop. 
The  winter  rice-crop  is  cut  by  hand  by  a  small  hook 
sickle.  It  is  exhausting  labour,  as  the  reaper  has  to 
siiuat  down  and  bend  to  it.  However,  the  owner 
always  hires  a  few  men  and  em[»lo\s  his  children  with 
them  so  as  to  fmish  it  in  a  few  days  ;  even  when 
!ie  has  much  laml  he  arranges  to  fmish  harvesting 
within  a  week,  lie  i)rovides  the  hiretl  labourers  with 
breakfast  and  sup[)lies  them  with  tobacco  to  smoke 
in  their  frefpient  intervals  of  rest.  They  work  until 
liie  early  afternoon  and  receive*  as  wages  one-sixth 
part  of  the  crop.  After  nHurning  from  the  field 
he  will  take  his  delayetl  midtlay  meal  ami  occu[n- 
himself  in  the  evening  with  thrashing  the  paddy  in 
his  court\ard.       The  cattle  are  tied  to  a  central  stake 
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in  the  threshing  tlof)r,  nuind  which  the  iiadd)  is  piled, 
and  are  driven  liy  him  round  ami  round  until  the 
ear  is  completely  sc|)aratcd  from  the  stalk.  The  stalk 
is  then  removed  antl  the  ear  collected  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  when  it  is  made  over  to  his  women- 
folk to  husk.  I  le  does  not  forget  the  oUl  injunction, 
'Thou  shah  not  mu//le  the  o.\  that  ire.uleth  out  the 
corn'.  Next  morning  at  dawn,  his  lirst  duty  is  to 
ap[)orlion  the  crop  between  himself  and  his  Ld)ourcrs. 
In  the  east  and  south  of  h'aridpur  the  whole  of  the  rice 
harvest  in  man)-  villages  is  cut  liy  cultivators  hired  from 
neighbouring  districts  such  as  X.ulia,  who  art;  lodged 
and  led  by  tlu-  owner  for  the  week  or  tortnight  during 
which  they  are  employed.  In  the  meantime  he  himself 
takes  boat  and  goes  off  with  a  jiarty  of  his  neighbours 
to  the  fertile  lamls  of  Hakarganj  and  jMymensingh. 
where  the  cultivators  are  much  too  prosperous  and  much 
too  proud  to  harvest  their  own  crop  and  alwa\s  import 
labour  from  other  d.istricts  for  thf  purpose.  Here  he 
g(  ts  his  food  and  one-fifth  of  the  crop  as  wages,  the 
croj)  being  so  lu.Miri.mt  that  his  share  supplies  his 
family  with  rice  for  dif  \ear  and  far  outweighs  the 
portion  of  his  own  crop  which  goes  as  wages  to  its 
ha.  vesters. 

During  the  rest  of  the  winter  the  cultivators  spend 
their  da\s  in  comparative  idleness.  If  there  is  water 
in  the  streams  or  marshes  they  go  out  tishing  with  md 
or  trap,  and  the)'  always  spend  much  ot  their  time  in 
mending  their  fishing-tackle  to  be  of  use  in  the  rains, 
when  fishing  is  at  its  bi'st.  They  also  spend  no  little 
time  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  rej)airing  their  houses 
and  in  thatching  such  as  re(|uire  it.  b'or  the  rest  ot 
their  time  thc\  either  smoke  away  th<'  day  or  attend 
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niu-   of   ihi:    ficiiucnt    markets   ami   ^^ossip    with    tlu'ir 
fellows  whom  ihcy  fiiul  llirrc. 

Durini;-  the  dismal  period  of  the  rains,  frcuii  July  to 
September  the  eulti\ators  spend  much  of  their  time  iu 
tishinj^r  or  in  visiting  friends.  At  that  .season  ot  the 
)car  water  is  i:very"here,  dicep  lakes  forming;  in  all 
<Iepressions,  the  rivers  and  streams  overtlowinL;  their 
hanks,  antl  water  lyini^  to  the  deptli  of  a  foot  e\-en  in 
the  highest  fielil  l-'ish,  both  lar,L;<;  and  small,  are  innu 
inerablc,  and  some  of  the  lari^er  fi-ih  come  swimmin;,; 
over  the  fields  and  arc  to  be  cauLjht  there.  1  )urin_if  this 
se.ison  of  the  year  practicalK  all  men  in  the  district 
i^n  a-fishint;,  for  which  they  have  a  v.iricty  of  con- 
trivances in  rods,  spears,  nets,  traps  am!  baskets.  With 
a  rod,  which  is  usually  l)aited  with  smaller  fish  or  L;rass- 
hoppers,  they  tempt  the  bigi^^cr  t'lsh  in  th(;  streams,  but 
although  fishini;  with  a  rod  is  an  amusement  eminently- 
suited  to  their  indolent  natures,  the\  are  even  more 
fdiul  of  spearing;  hsh  from  a  boat.  Two  or  three  will  i^o 
together  in  a  duq-out  paddling  over  the  fields,  one  will 
steer  and  the  others  standing  in  the  bows  will  llincr  the 
spear  at  any  fish  seen  movini^  through  the  shallow  water. 
The  spear  is  weighted  with  a  barbed  hook  at  the  end 
(sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  three  and  :^ometimes 
seven  barbs)  and  is  thrown  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
nirel)-  missing  its  mark  complete!).  This  form  of 
fishing  is  only  possible  on  windless  days,  as  the  fish  do 
not  come  over  the  fields  when  the  shallow  water  is 
much  ruftled  into  ri[)ples.  On  other  days  the  cultivator 
sets  Ir.ips  or  nets,  made  of  baml)oo  or  string,  witlt 
a  pocket  or  purse  in  which  the  fish  arc  cau^lit.  lie 
visits  tliem  in  the  morning  and  evening  with  a  basket 
and   collects   his  catch.      Another  methoo  of  t'lshing  in 
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tlur  hcKls  which  is  vct)  poiuil.ir  is  the  use  of  domr 
shaped  baskets  which  are  open  at  the  base.  All  the 
villaj^crs  collect,  each  brin,;4in,i;  a  trap  of  this  shape,  and 
walk  aloiij;  the  shallow  water  in  iht;  field  in  line  with 
the  traps  in  front  of  ihein.  The  traps  arc  dropped 
simultaneously  on  the  l)ed  anil  no  t;ap  is  left  between 
them,  so  that  the  whole  line  is  scoured.  Any  number 
of  small  fish  are  caught  in  this  way  and  as  the  lield  is 
swept  to  a  fuiish  very  f< w  of  tlu;  fish  can  j^^et  awa)'.  In 
the  smaller  streams  other  means  are  ado[)t(il  besides 
the  rod  for  citchin*,'  fish.  Most  days  and  every  ni,i;ht 
several  nets  and  traps  can  be  seen  in  every  stream.  1  he 
cultivator  ma)  walk  alon_i,f  the  bank  with  a  net  shaped 
like  a  lacrosse  or  butterfly  net  and  attached  to  a  bam- 
boo pole.  I  le  will  scoop  it  upwards  throuiih  the  water 
antl  with  woiuierful  (piickness  tliiiL;  any  fish  cauj^ht  in  it 
on  to  the  bank.  Or  lu-  may  use  a  net  shaped  like 
a  parachute  and  weis^hted  all  round  the  hem,  holdin- 
it  liy  a  lony  ro[)e  attached  to  the  crown.  1  le  will  swing 
this  out  from  the  bank  with  a  rapid  jerk  and,  if  he  is 
de.xterous,  it  will  open  wiile  and  fall  level  on  the  water, 
when  the  weights  on  the  end  will  gradually  sink  down, 
catching  any  tlsh  which  ma)-  be  underneath  in  the 
meshes.  Often  he  nets  fish  from  a  boat  with  nets 
which  are  shaped  like  large  purses  or  bags  and  are 
fittcil  to  the  prow  with  a  bamboo  pole  rising  uj)  as 
a  lever.  The  boat  is  driven  along  at  a  rapid  pace  with 
the  net  spread  out  under  the  water ;  as  soon  as  the 
tlsh  is  caught  the  bamboo  pole  swings  slightly  fonvard, 
whereupon  the  attendant  at  the  prow  jerks  it  back, 
raising  the  net  out  of  the  water  and  securing  the  fish. 
In  the  larger  rivers  and  especialK'  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  fishing  from  a  dingii),  a  large  canoe,  is 
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vrry  popular  witli  all  classes,  the  IxittfTlly  l\|ie  of  net 
hciiii;  used  hy  hand  or  with  a  ro|)<-,  or  inon-  rrc([ii(i!lly 
an  cno'-inous  lut  the  si/c  of  a  s.iil.  which  is  fixed  like 
a  sail  to  a  b.nnhoo  pole  risint;  from  the  centre  of  the 
boat.  This  n(;t  is  triaiignlar  in  shape  and  rests  upon 
three  bamboo  poles,  which  are  secured  to  each  other 
at  the  enils,  tlu;  one.  which  is  used  as  a  mast  bein^; 
lixed  in  a  movable  socket  so  that  the  whole  net  can 
lie  dipped  over  and  sunk  into  the  water.  After  it 
has  been  in  a  minute  or  two  it  is  raised  up  and  the 
I'lsli  secured  which  have  been  caught  in  its  ample 
folds.  It  ma)  be  imaginetl  what  dexterity  and  water- 
manship arc  necessary  to  keep  a  lon;^  dug-out  or 
canoe  on  an  even  keel  and  driving  forward  with  such 
a  weight  swung  over  one  of  the  sides.  lUit  this  form 
of  fishing  is  very  popular  in  the  great  rivers  of  the 
south,  which  at  the  height  of  thn.  rains  on  a  l)reezy  day 
present  a  most  lively  scene,  the  fishing  fleets  of  the 
•iitierent  villages  collecting  in  hundreds,  each  boat  with 
a  triangular  sail  of  many  colours  bellying  in  the  breeze, 
lach  with  a  steersman  standing  at  the  helm  to  guide  it 
as  it  drives  rapidly  before  the  wind,  and  each  with 
a  fisherman  crouching  'itently  over  the  prow,  ready  to 
ierk  the  net  by  [)ole  or  rope  as  .soon  as  he  discovers 
that  a  victim  has  been  caught.  The  extent  to  which 
the  villagers  are  devoted  to  fisliing  will  be  shown  by 
a  cursory  glance  inside  the  huts  of  any  homestead, 
where  rods,  spears,  traps  and  nets  will  often  be  seen 
of  twelve  varieties  and  rarely  of  less  than  six. 

Once  a  week  during  the  rains,  if  any  marshy  countrj 
is  near,  the  cultivators  will  go  off  for  the  whole  day 
in  a  party  of  five  or  six,  each  in  his  own  boat,  to  cut 
niarsli  urass  lor  the  cattle.      This  is  a  more  succulent 
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tnoil  ill, in    ini.i;lil   l>c  cxixitcil  aiul   is  .i   iiscful   v.iriant 
lo  tlif   straw  tif  llic  liri  cioi).      When  \\.it<r  is  eve  r\ 
wliert',  lh<-  caltie  (iiul   litllf  .i;rass  lo  cat  and  wilhout 
such    marsh    L;rass    arc    apt    to    lose    conilition    vci  \ 

rapiilly. 

Another  anmscnicnt  of  tiic  -ultivalor  durin-  the  dull 
season  of  July  to  S<iitcinl)cr  is  a  visit  lo  his  tricnds 
and  relatives  in  other  villages.  'Ihis  is  more  common 
amongst  Muhammatlan  than  1  iituhi  villagers.  When 
he  visits  a  relative  he  will  slay  in  his  house,  if  lh<  re  is 
room,  as  well  as  take  his  nvals  with  him,  but  usually 
when  he  visits  a  friend  he  will  only  eat  with  him.  On 
these  visits  he  takes  the  entire  family  with  him  in 
a  l)oat  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  dinghy  ami 
must   usually  be   hired,   although   many  of  the   mor. 


prospc'-ous  cultivators  possi'ss  one. 


This  boat  is  about 


15  feel  '-ng  and  4  feel  in  beam  and  carries  towards 
the  stern  a  tunnel-shaju'd  cabin  about  6  feet  long  and 
;,  feet  high,  made  usually  of  thick  matting,  but  some 
times  of  corrugated  iron.  The  entire  family  lives  in 
this  diminulivc  cabin,  cooking  such  meals  as  ait 
neccssar)-  on  a  fire  impro\ised  in  the  bows  of  tin 
boat.  During  these  visits  the  children  play  with  the 
children  of  the  village,  the  women  cook  the  meals, 
and  the  cultivator  smok(,-s  and  gossips  through  the  l\i\\ 
or  plays  cards  with  his  friends. 

Hut  the  chief  amusement  of  the  cultivator  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  is  to  attend  the  neighbouring 
markets  on  market-ihus.  Probably  ten  or  twelve  such 
markets  will  be  within  walking  or  boating  distance  ol 
his  homestead,  all  of  which  he  will  atlenil  in  turn, 
even  in  his  busiest  season  fuuling  time  to  go  to  twn 
markets  a  week  and  during  the  winter  and  tlu-  rains, 
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wlicn  lu-  has  iuitliin;_;  to  do,  ;-;oinL;  nsiiall)  u>  four  or 
t'lVf  .111(1  hOiiKiiincs  to  a  tlilli  rciil  inarkcl  cxt  ry  d.iy. 
No  women  L40  to  market  in  I'xiij^al,  yet  an  iiifinitc 
(U'al  of  challcriiin  and  L;ossi[)  is  needed  for  the  tran.,- 
action  of  a  ver\-  little  business.  The  i-iiltivator  j^oes  to 
market  with  his  sons  soon  aft<T  Ids  midda)'  meal  and 
will  often  lorL;o  his  midd.iy  slcf  p  lo  attend  a  ilistant 
market;  he  leaves  aj;ain  at  dusk.  lie  tloes  not 
ordinarily  ^o  lo  l.u\  anjthin;^,  but  to  talk  with  his 
frientls  and  ncij^hbours.  He  (jften  smokes  then- 
hut  never  eats  or  drinks  an}lhin}.,^  Muhamniad.ms 
tlrink  no  alcohol  in  any  cas(>,  anil  there  are  no  lea- 
shops  or  restaurants  at  any  of  the  markets.  Even 
if  he  buys  .soine  .soda-water  or  h  nionade  or  sweet- 
meats, of  which  he  and  his  children  are  inordinatel> 
foml,  neither  he  nor  they  will  consume  them  at  th<' 
market.  If  he  bu)s  fruit,  mangoes  or  lichis,  one  or 
two  may  be  eaten  at  the  market  ami  he  ma)-  drink 
a  little  water  from  the  stream  :  Ijut  he  finds  his  amuse- 
ment in  the  idle  gossip  of  a  few  hours  amonj.;st  the 
crowd,  in  notini;  the  price  at  which  countr\-  produce 
sells  and  in  lookini;  at  the  cattle  and  live  stock  brought 
for  sale  and  the  |)rice  which  is  asketl  for  them.  On 
such  occasions  all  disputes  l)etwcen  nei}.,dibours  arc 
canvassed  and  ailvice  offered,  sometimes  to  conciliate 
the  parties  ami  sometimes  to  embroil  them  further. 
A  cultivator  ma)-  attend  a  market  every  day  of  the 
week  and  not  spend  more  than  fijurpence  altogether. 
Itut  when  he  has  money  the  Muhammadan  at  least  is 
a  j^reat  s[)endthrift.  In  the  harvest  season  nine  out  of 
every  ten  cultivators  returning  from  the  market  will 
carry  an  earthen  jar  full  of  sweetmeats  and  at  least 
a  pair  of  the  best  fish  obtainable,  whatever  may  be 
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their  |».icc  ;  if  the  l.uj^f  jack-fruit,  uliidi  is  not  iiiilik<- 
.1  melon  ami  a  i^ir  il  fivoiii  ilc  witli  tlif  tiiltiv.itor,  is  in 
season,  be  will  rarr)  home  two  or  three  ,ilso. 

Thr  women-folk  in  tin  fmiiiy  h.ive  .i  much  less 
varieil  time.  Tho)  have  no  seasons  ol  work  ami 
seasons  of  idleness,  hut  must  work  throuL;hout  the  )car 
at  duties  which  are  alwa>s  the  same,  They  };ei  u\> 
before  the  men,  swc'cp  the  y.ird  and  then  ijic  lloors  ot 
the  houses,  sprinklini^  tlu-m  with  water  .unl  hrushinj.; 
them  with  a  wet  hrush.  Tlie  floors  of  working-class 
houses  are  always  kept  scrupulously  cle.m  antl  the  brass 
jars  and  pans  are  always  shinini;.  The  women  ne.xt 
scrub  all  the  cooking-pots  and  pans  and  take  the  pestle 
and  mortar  to  husk  the  rice  which  will  be  eati  n  duriiii; 
the  day.  They  then  collect  vegetables  and  other  con- 
diments and  prepare  the  ingredients  for  the  midda\ 
meal.  After  this  they  go  to  tiicir  poml  or  the  nearest 
stream  for  their  daily  bath,  taking  widi  them  a  jar  to 
bring  back  such  water  as  may  be  necessarv  for  cooking. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  employed  in 
cooking  the  meals  for  the  family,  keeping  the  houses 
clean,  washing  clothes,  looking  after  the  joung  children 
and  tending  to  the  sick.  No  woman  is  ever  snpposei' 
or  allowed  to  take  any  rest  while  husband  or  brotln  r 
or  father  is  in  the  house  ;  or  is  ever  allowed  to  e;i 
until  all  the  maU?  members  of  the  family,  including  Iv 
little  sons,  have  finished  their  meal.  The  wonier.  w 
Eastern  Bengal,  with  the  exception  of  Christian  woim  n 
in  the  marsh  country  who  are  very  few  in  number,  do 
no  work  of  any  sort  in  the  field.  The  onl)  |)art  the 
take  in  the  agricultural  round  is  to  husk  the  rice  boil 
for  sale  and  for  consumption,  although  if  jute  is  i;  iwn 
the)'  are  employed  during  the  mornings  in  the  hone 
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stc.id  or  \cr)  rinse  to  it  in  strippinL^r  the  lil.rf  after  it 
has  l.c<-ii  stccprd  .m,l  .Irlcd.  In  this  manner  they 
rna\  spend  threr  di-  Iniir  hours  e\ery  niornin^'  for 
,1  few  weeks.  Th-  irs  is  a  dull  hfc  in.lerd  ;  the  bustle 
of  the  market  I  iaee  is  uoi  for  theiu,  nor  the  ^^entlr 
pleasures  of  the  tishernian.  They  nke  no  part  in 
th<' conversation  of  the  men  and  are  not  allowi d  the 
simplest  amusements;  they  can  onl\  i;ossip  with  their 
women  friends,  when  washini^r  pots  or  hathin!^;  in  the 
pond  or  puhli,-  stream.  Hut  (  ustom  is  a  kindly  auto- 
crat who  sofi.Mis  every  hardship.  'Ihey  do  not  j^rumMe 
or  rehel  and  are  noi  discontenteil  with  their  lot  ;  they 
do  not  know  and  do  not  want  the  charms  of  a  fuller  or 
a  freer  life. 

'I'he  chiidren   in   a    Hen-  di   faniil\   h  ive  a  very  e.isy 
111'-.      The    fathers    are    v«  r\    fond    of    their    Iioys    and 
niiin   that  toiuhn  ss.   at    least   to   oiiiw.ird   apjiearance, 
far    lou-er    than    an    onlinary    father    of    an     Knj^dish 
fimih         .XmouL^st   the    ICnoIish   workiuLj-classes   there 
i>  little  ol)\ious  aflf  ction  hetueen  father  and  son  after 
the   i.oy  his  reached   the   a,>;e  of  fourteen   and  become 
roii-ii      in   an    Indian   family  the   bond   between   fathe-- 
■  :!i<l       .n    remiins    very   close   e\< n    aft<T    the   son    has 
Mia'-r'-  (1  ,ind  ;.^.)t  a  family  of  his  own.      At  all  times  the 
•  uiv      IS  n'ver  hnppy  unless   his   boys   accompany  him 
■"  '1'^'     '''■"'     "•         his  fishinj^^      When  (pu'te  little  lads. 
tlie  bo,     r;H.-  ,.  ;i    bre.ikfa-t   to  the  father  in   the   held 
iiv       rer.im     tfma  co    f(M-    his   occasional    pulls   at  the 
'-'■    •■;ai;      wmvn   :h'  mornin-'s  work  is  done  the\-  drive 
■    ::itt!c  W-k  i       him  ,    in  the  afternoon  th-y  take  off 
'-    atxi'    :      ^-".i,  (•  .md  look  after  ih    m.      This   is   not 
■    -^   .-.T:    -as-     ta-k.    as    an     Indian    \  illaL:e    has    no 
'V.     =-  ~-t  pastura-i    .md   tb.  cattle  pick   up  what 
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they  can  on  the  L^aassy  balks  between  the  fields  and  on 
the  roadside.     They  scatter  very  much,  and  the  little 
lad  must  keep  them  from  feeding  on  the  crops  of  the 
neighbours,  because  it  is  only  too  easy,  as  there  are  no 
hedges  to  the  fields,  for  the  cow  to  stray  from  the  grass 
into   the  fields  of  grain.     The  boys  collect   together 
while  cattl(;-tending  in  the  afternoon  and  jilay  country 
games  which  recjuire  a  good  deal  of  activity.     In  many 
of  the  larger  villages  near  schools  and  towns  they  play 
football  in  the  evening  ;  and  even  cricket,  a  more  ex- 
pensive game,  is  not  unknown.     Before  going  out  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  cattle,  they  are  usually  given 
a  simple  meal,   which   amongst  the  more  prosperous 
may  often  include  ginger-beer  or  English  biscuits,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.     As  the  boys  get  older  they 
help  their  fathers  in  the  field  and  esijccially  in  weeding 
and  when  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  they  take  their 
place  as  a  man  in  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  round. 
Only  a  few  of  the  village  lads  go  to  school,  and  village 
schools  are  very  primitive  institutions.     There  is   no 
prejudice  against  learning,  but  even  the  most  careless 
observer  must  notice  the  tendency  of  lads  who  have 
o-one  to  school  to  refuse  to  work  in  the  field  and  to 
despise  their  unlettered  fathers.     Elementary  educa- 
tion may  be  a  very  l)lessed  thing,  but  it  would  seen 
that  in  an  agricultural  country  it  needs  to  be  universal, 
if   it    is   not   to   prove    a   curse.     The  boys  and  thi 
girls  of  a  village  never   mix    or  play  together   after 
the   age  of   six  ;    but   perha|)s    the    most   conspicuous 
feature  of  a   Bengali  village  to  an  I^nglishman  is  tin       | 
quietn(;ss  of  the  boys,  the  lack  of  laughter  and  of  tlv       j 
rough-and-tumble  gaiues  so  common  amongst  Englisli      | 
lads  of  all  classes.     This  is  not  due  to  hard  condition^ 
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of  life,  for  the  children  are  well  fed  and  well  cared  for 
and  are  ruled  with  a  light  hand.     It  may  be  an  effect 
of  the  damp  and  depressing  climate  ;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  boisterous  merriment  and  merrymaking  is  not  in 
Bengali  character  amongst  old  or  young.     On  winter 
evenings  it  is  a  custom  in  some  villages  for  boys  to  go 
out  in  parties  round  the  homesteads  and  collect  coppe'^rs 
by  singing  ballads  to  their  elders.     These  ballads  are 
written  by  rustics  in  the  country  dialect  and  are  full 
of  simple  repetitions.     They  are  often  humorous  and 
usually  about  local  happenings  which  have  struck  the 
imagination  of  the  village.    The  most  popular  of  these 
ballads   deal   with   the  misfortunes   of  the  great  and 
describe    their   punishment    with    realism    and    relish. 
The  elders   like  to  hear  the  same  bdlad  again  and 
agaui  ;  when  it  is  ended  they  turn  it  over  and  over 
Ml  their   minds  and  gossip  about  it  endlessly,  wisely 
whispering  obvious    comments    to    their  beards   with 
many  a  shake  of  their  heads.     In  the  simple  Bengali 
village  this  is  the  only  amusement  open  to  the  villager 
in  the  long  evenings.     There  are  no  inns  or  clubs^or 
n>creation-rooms,  cards  and  dice  are  rarely  played  and 
other   indoor   games   are   unknown.      There    are    no 
neighbouring   towns    with    theatre    or    picture-palace 
and.  if  there  were,  there  is  no  railway  or  other  means 
of  conveyance  to  them.     Happily  the  villagers  have 
not  yet  learnt   to  want  them  and   are  quite  content 
uith  the  simple  .songs  that  the  village  lads  can  sing. 

The  little  girls  learn  to  help  very  early  in  the  ho^use- 
uork,  brushing  the  floors,  cleaning  the  pots  and  dishes 
'■arrying  water    from    the   n(.-arest   river  and    keeping' 
infants  asleep  with  simple  lullabies.     They  play  with 
^lolls.  often  beautifully  made  of  painted  clay,  which  are 
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cheaply  bought  at  special  fairs  in  February.  The\ 
gossip  a  great  deal  and  play  a  few  simple  games,  but 
They  are  very  ignorant  and  learn  very  early  to  be 
women.  The  village  school  is  not  for  them  and  it  will 
be  l(Mig  before  they  are  allowed  into  its  precincts  ; 
until  then  the  happy  days  of  chiUlhood  will  be  very 
short  and  in  later  life  the\  will  fmd  no  relief  from  the 
dull  rountl  of  domestic  duties. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  brief  description  of  the 
manner  of  life  of  t\w.  non-cultivating  classes.      Then- 
occupations  differ   so  widc-ly  and  there  arc  compara- 
tively so  few  families  engaged  in  each  occupation  that 
it   is  not  worth   while   to  go  into  any  detail.     They 
work,  however,  vcr\-  much  harder  than  the  cultivator 
and    with    more    regular   hours;    they   have   also    no 
seasons  of   idleness,  but   work    throughout    the    y(uar. 
Domestic    servants   are   a   hard-worked    class,   whose 
work  is  never  done.     Weavers— a  luunerous  class- 
work  at  home  on  the  hand-loom  and  not  in  factories, 
but    they    work    long    hours,    beginning    early    aiid 
continuing    into   the    night.     The   casual   labourer  in 
Faridpur,  as  elsewhere,   has   idle   days   in   the  week. 
Generally  speaking,  labourers,  weavers  and  others  of 
the  working-classes  take  their  meals  and   their   daily 
bath,  rise  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  at  night  at 
the  same  time  as  the  cultivators.    Fishermen— another 
luimerous  body — spend  most  of  the  day  in  their  boats 
on   the  big   riv(  rs,   but    usually  eat   in   their  houses : 
they  very  often  spend  the  whole  of  the  night  fishin- 
and  certainly  work  harder  than  any  other  class  of  lh>- 
communit)-.     The   life   of   the    women    is    in    no  way 
different  from  that  of  women  of  the  cultivating  classes, 
except  that  tlu;  wives  ant!  daughters  of  the  well-to-do 
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li.ivo  wonuMi    scrvaiUs   to  assist   tliciii  or   to  do  their 
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)rk  for  them.  'I'hc  few  sho[)kcc-i)ers,  tlie  laiidlurds 
and  professional  nu;ii  and  _i;cii(  rally  tlu;  [copulation  of 
the  towns  live  a  nior(;  civilized  life  with  a  j^reater 
variety  of  food,  a  gn;ater  variet)  of  occupation  and 
a  yrtater  variety  of  amusement.  The  hours  of  work 
of  the  professional  classes  are  not  different  from  those 
in  Europe.  The  only  feature  of  life  amongst  the  pro- 
fessional classes  which  is  wcjrthy  of  comment  is  a  result 
of  the  dependence  of  women  upon  the  man.  Amongst 
these  classes,  known  in  liengal  by  the  generic  term  of 
bluxdrulok,  the  bread-winner  of  the  family  is  usually 
employed  in  one  of  the  towns  or  away  from  his  village  ; 
but  instead  of  taking  his  famil)  to  live  with  hi"i,  he 
leaves  them  at  home,  not  alone  however,  as  he  alwa\  s 
leaves  an  adult  male  member  of  the  family  as  guardian 
over  them.  These  guardians  have  no  serious  occupa- 
tion. Landowners  also  are  accustomed  to  spend  an 
idle  life  in  their  village  homes,  not  only  tlu;  father 
but  all  the  .sons  together.  The  result  is  that  idle 
men  are  found  in  many  villages  who  have  no  possible 
means  of  spending  their  days  profitably  and  who  not 
unnaturally  devote  themselves  to  intrigue  or  to  foment- 
ing strife  between  their  neigl  )urs  ;  wherever  villagers 
(|uarrel  or  are  at  loggerheacis  with  their  neighbours 
there  is  usually  some  idle  bhadralok  who  acts  as  the 
ag(Mit  provocateur.  Much  of  the  sin  and  the  crime  in 
the  villages  is  to  be  laid  at  their  doors. 

It  may  be  added  that  all  boys  of  the  Hiiulu  '  re- 
spectable '  classes  go  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to 
the  age  of  si.xteen  at  least  and  many  of  them  sta> 
much  longer:  indeed,  in  the  highest  forms  of  most 
schools  some  of  tlu;  b;))s  are  really  men  with   br  anls. 
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a  wife  and  a  growing  family.  Hindu  and  Muhani- 
inadan  traders  also  send  their  sons  to  school  hul 
usually  take  them  away  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Muhammadans  of  the  landowner  and  '  respectable 
classes  have  only  recently  begun  to  send  their  boys  to 
school,  and  in  many  of  such  families  the  sons  still  Kail 
a  lazy  life  and  create  much  bad  blood  and  mischief 
Labourers  and  fishermen  rarely  send  their  boys  to 
school,  weavers  more  often,  while  the  Hindu  shop- 
keeper, goldsmith  or  silversmith  usually  teaches  his 
boys  at  home  to  read,  write  and  keep  accounts. 
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Ir  will  be  convciiitMit  to  examine  the  expeiiditiirc 
of  an  avcrnge  family  before  recording;  the  statistics 
of  its  income.  The  population  of  I'"ariclpur.  so  far 
as  it  came  under  review  in  the  course  of  our  investi- 
i^ations,  was  found  to  consist  to  the  extent  of  77  per 
cent,  of  peasants  and  other  agriculturalists  and  to  the 
extent  oi'  only  23  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  not 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  matter 
of  expenditure,  c-  what  may  be  better  described  as 
the  family  budget,  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  is  vital.  The  peasant  grows  his  own  food  and 
is  for  the  most  part  able  to  feed  himself  and  his  family  ; 
iiT'-eover,  in  many  other  ways  he  obtains  from  his  sur- 
I  land,  his  trees,  or  his  live  stock  materials  which  an- 
us.ml  to  him  and  save  expenditure.  The  non-agricul- 
turalist on  the  other  hand  buys  everything.  As  a 
nsult — and  this  is  a  truism  thoroughly  understood  in 
every  agricultural  country— the  peasant  is  always  better 
fed  than  the  non-agriculturalist  who  has  nominally  the 
same  income.  In  Faridpur  the  two  classes  were  kept 
rigidly  apart  in  our  investigations  ;  all  incomes  and  all 
calculations  of  the  domestic  budget  of  the  peasant 
were  expressed  pardy  in  cash  anil  partly  in  cn)|)s  as 
a  basis  of  estimation,  while  those  of  the  non-agricul- 
turalist were  expressed  wholly  in  cash. 

I  o  deal  with  the  agricultural  population  hrst,  normal 
iloiueslic  budgets  were  coljccietl  from  a  largi.      umber 
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of  biidgits  draun  up  with  -^M-cat  care  l)y  every  otiicer 
iiulcpeiKhiul)  after  person. il  ciuiuiry.  The  oKiccr  was 
ilirecletl  to  examine  the  coiuhtion  of  the  faniihes  in  his 
village  and  to  select  several  examples  of  families  who 
were  in  the  most  comfortable  circumstances  and  several 
examples  of  families  who  were  in  the  most  indigent 
circumstances.  He  was  then  ilirectcd  Lo  encjuire  ol 
the  peasant  the  amount  which  the  family  consumed  of 
the  different  food-stutfs  which  were  grown  on  its  t"ields. 
The  daily  consumption  also  of  rice,  salt,  and  oil  by 
the  families  was  watched  where  this  was  possible,  ami 
an  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  per  head  was 
calculated.  The  peasant  was  closel)  (piestioned  as  to 
the  kind,  (piantity  and  price  of  all  fo'  '  and  of  all 
other  necessaries  which   he   bought  in  -onth  or  a 

year,  his  statements  being  tested  by  tlu  sum  which 
he  had  actually  spent  in  the  previous  year.  Gen(;rall\ 
speaking,  averages  obtained  over  so  large  a  number 
of  families  selected  by  different  cn(|uirers  in  man\ 
different  centres  must  give  very  fair  results.  Any  one 
who  has  conducted  such  (MKpiiries  will  know  what  pit 
falls  are  in  the  way.  IVrsonal  idiosyncrasy  makes 
havoc  of  the  most  careful  attempts  at  uniformity  ami 
in  the  spending  of  money  moralists  and  economists 
alike  deplore  the  latitude  allowed  to  personal  idio 
syncrasy.  In  some  items  there  was  in  the  nature  ol 
the  case  considerable  difficulty  in  striking  an  average 
of  expenditure  ;  thus,  house  repairs  wc  re  an  item  which 
had  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  as  they  were  not 
necessary  each  )car  an  estimate  had  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  spreading  the  cost  of  the  occasional  re- 
pairs over  the  number  of  years  dm'ing  which  the 
repairs  would  last.      M«'dical   expenses   were  an    item 
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even  more  (lifficiill  to  islimaU',  and  here  the  esliiiia- 
tion  u.is  doiu'  on  an  average  taken  direct  from  the 
budgets  of  the  past  year.  In  many  parts  of  the  coimtry 
where  hr^^r.  marshes  or  countless  streams  are  found, 
boats  take  the  place  of  cattle  for  the  convejance  of 
produce:  in  the  standard  buil^i  ts  the  initial  cost  of 
such  boats  was  spread  over  their  prol)able  period 
of  employment.  In  a  similar  \  ay  the  cost  of  cattle 
was  spread  over  their  averai^e  duration  of  life.  Rent, 
which  otherwise  mioht  jiave  l)e(Mi  a  great  difficulty, 
was  obtainetl  with  absolute  accuracy  from  the  Record 
of  Rights.  It  should  In;  atld(;d  that  luxuries  were  not 
included  in  these  domestic  l)udgets.  Uy  this  means 
jewellery  was  enlirel)'  eliminated.  It  may  reasonablj- 
be  urged  that  jewellery  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity  and 
not  a  luxury  to  women,  but  it  must  lie  clear  that  the 
amount  expended  on  it,  being  entirely  a  matter  of 
personal  taste  or  caprice,  cannot  possibly  be  estimated 
in  a  calculation  of  this  kind.  In  addition  there  is  the 
fact  that  almost  every  cultivator  dc^josits  his  savings 
with  his  wife  in  tlu?  form  of  jeweller),  so  that  expeiuli- 
ture  on  jewellery  is  less  a  part  of  his  annual  budget 
than  a  measure  of  his  annual  profit.  lintertainment, 
although  it  might  be  accountetl  a  luxur>  in  the  con- 
ditions of  Kuroite,  could  not  be  so  resjarded  in  Henind. 
In  the  house  of  a  Hindu  certain  ceremonies  and  enter- 
tainments are  obligatory  on  such  (.lomestic  occasions  as 
births,  marriages,  ar.d  tleaths  ;  and  although  not  b) 
religion  obligatory  in  the  same  way  upon  Muham- 
nuuians,  yet  socially  it  is  practic.dl)  impossible  for  a 
Muhammadan  to  bury  a  member  of  his  family  without 
some  expense  or  to  niarry  a  child  without  considerable 
expense.    Some  allowance  for  entertainment  was  clearly 
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iKCCssary  in  any  true  biuli^ct,  but  a-^ain  taste  and 
caprice  enter  so  largely  into  the  amomits  spent  b) 
clilTerent  families  that  an  avera,i;e  became  eMremely 
tlitticult  to  estimate. 

W'ry  jfreat  labour  was  tlevoteil  to  the  preparation  ol 
domestic  budgets  by  over  two  hundred  othcers  who 
made  a  close;  scrutiny  of  the  habits  and  expenditure 
of  more  than  two  thousand  famili(  s  for  the  purpose. 
It  w;!  found  that  e.xpenditure  tended  to  amount  in 
c"  families  in  a  similar  degree  of  prosperity  to 
identical  totals,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  draw 
up  model  budgets  with  considerable  accuracy.  These 
model  budgets  were  of  great  value  in  th(;  tabulation 
of  the  resources  of  the  agriculturalists,  as  they  per 
mitted  the  cash  equivalent  of  all  food  grown  on  the 
family  fields  and  consumed  by  the  family  to  be  calcu- 
lated, and  thereby  the  annual  income  of  each  agri 
cultural  family  to  be  expressed  in  cash.  It  would  have 
■  been  impossible  to  estimate  the  cash  value  of  crops 
retained  for  consumption  by  each  individual  agri 
cultural  family,  and  it  was  not  attempted.  Insteail. 
all  agricultural  families  were  classified  according  to 
their  degrees  of  prosijerity  and  the  model  budgets  useii 
to  assess  the  cash  value  of  the  food  which  the  famil\ 
would  recpiire  to  justify  the  classification. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  method  of  illustrating: 
the  standards  which  were  adopted  for  the  classification 
of  families  will  be  to  examine  in  detail  the  amounts 
which  were  finally  adopted  as  e([uivalent  to  th:^  ex- 
penditure of  an  ordinary  family  living  in  comfort  ann 
of  an  ordinary  family  living  in  indigence  or  just  abovi 
the  margin  of  starvation.  In  both  cases  the  basis  <'t 
the  calculation  was  a  family  of  five,  consisting  of  two 
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adult  males,  one  adult  female,  one  male  atid  one  femaU? 
(liild.      In  the  classification,  as  will  he  explained  later. 
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'above  indi^M-nce ',  which   were  intermediate  betw 
the  two  selected  for  examination  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  reproduce  here  the  iletails  of  the  normal  budsjc^ts  of 
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The  total  is  /;,  6s.  Si/,  (or  fift\  rupees)  per  head  in 
t;imi]ies  in  comfort  and  /i  6<.  S(/.  (or  twenty  rupees) 
I'cr  liead  in  famili(?s  in  intli<>cnce.      It  will  be  observed 
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lluil  llu-  projiortit'ii  o(  ll\c  lot.il  lnul-"!  s|KiU  u\tou  l(»i«il 
1))  families  in  coinroil  is  S'"^  l»'r  ccnl.  .iikI  1>\  l.imilics 
ill  imli^cnci'  (n)  \nr  ccm. 

It  li.is  .ilrr.ul)  been  iiitiUioiu-il  that  a  iiiilivaloi 
ohtaiiis  many  tliins^s  from  his  laiul  aiul  Hvc  stock 
which  the  iioii-ciillivator  has  to  hii)'.  As  .i  nsiiU  hi 
j^t'ts  more  of  all  ihesr  thiiii^s  for  the  same  price  than 
thr  iu)ii-ciilli\at()r.  Ihis  is  ohv'iously  true  ol  the  Uxxl 
which  lie  ^rous  on  his  own  lami.     Wiu-n  hr  j^ds  in  | 

his  liarvtst  he  puts  asiilc  the  whoU'  amount  ot  tln' 
ci'Dj)  which  is  rciiiirt-*.!  tor  the  family  suhsistoncr  for 
a  whole  year,  makini^f  a  i^enerons  estimate  ol  the 
([iiantit)  re([uired,  and  he  tloes  not  sell  the  surplus 
immediately  hut  onl)-  as  hi;  recniires  mone>'  tor  other 
purchases.  In  a  normal  \ear,  when  the  croi>  is  ^ood, 
he  ami  his  family  will  always  fuv  generous! \-,  eatin- 
as  much  as  each  wants.  After  a  poor  harvest  Ik 
does  not  usually  stint  himself  in  the  matter  ot  to.i.l 
until  late  in  tlie  \ear,  when  the  food  sujjpl)  is  visibly 
beginning;  to  run  out.  It  will  be  understooil  that  ric 
fcM-ms  the  staple  article  of  diet  and  that  except  on 
rare  occasions  the  only  '  tlt-sh  '  which  the  orilinar\ 
cultivator  <-ats  is  fi.sh.  He  may  and  Muhammatlans 
usually  do  keep  a  supply  of  liv(;  stock,  fowls,  ducks 
and  two  or  three  j^oats,  but  he  rarel)-  t:als  them  auc: 
he  ne-ver  kills  his  cattle  for  the  table.  In  addition  b' 
rice,  vej;etables,  milk,  oil,  yhi  (the  native  butter)  anti 
pul.ses  form  part  of  the  daily  iliet.  The  cash  e([uivalent 
of  what  the  family  eats  of  the  minor  articles  of  iliet  ii' 
a  )ear  has  been  taken  at  the  sum  which  a  non-culii 
valor  would  pay  in  bu\inL;  them  ;  althouj^h  a  cultivator 
would  obtain  them  at  cost  price  and  therefore  at  some 
what  less,  \el  h.e  will  com[)ensale  for  this  in  consumin,. 
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ii|K)ii  a  r()iisiini|tti()n  of  oiu-  niaiind  (S2  Ih.)  of 
hiiskfd  rin-  per  hc.ul  per  iiiontli,  at  a  priif  of  2<.  Hi/. 
(two  nipcTs)  per  inaiiiid,  which  was  the  av(  raj^c  price 
thfMi  riiUii]4  in  thr  local  markets.  This  is  really  more 
than  the  averai^e  individual  will  consume.  The  I'amine 
Commission,  in  considerint,'  the  daily  sul)sistenoe,  took 
tliri;e-(iiiarters  of  a  srr  (1 1  Ih.)  per  h<  ad  of  husked  rice 
as  the  amount  retjuired  to  keep  a  family  of  the  culti- 
vating; classes  |)lnsically  fit.  One  maund  of  unhusked 
rice  is  eiiiiivalent  to  27,  sers  of  husked  rice  as  estimated 
\>y  the  cultivators  themselves  and  is  therefore  about 
20  percent,  mori'  than  the  standard  which  the  I'amine 
Commission  adojjted.  V'ery  careful  encpiiries  ljo  to 
show  that  while  adult  males  will  eat  one  ser  of  husked 
rice  a  da\.  adult  f«'mal(  s  will  eat  less  than  half  a  .ser 
and  small  children  about  half  a  ser.  A  prosperous 
t.imily  of  five  would  therefore  in  all  probability  e'at 
considerably  less  than  the  five  maunds  per  month  which 
is  atlopted  in  the  scale. 

What  has  already  been  written  will  show  that 
throughout  the  district  fish  is  consumed  by  all  classes 
every  da)'.  But  the  fish  is  generally  caught  by  the 
roiisumer  and  so  infrecjuently  bought  that  ruling  prices 
could  not  be  discovered  in  the  markets.  This  was  so 
-reat  a  difficulty  in  preparing  budgets  ('xpressed  in 
mone)-  that  it  was  thoiight  advisable  to  eliminate 
from  them  all  fish  caught  bj  the  family  and  to 
include  only  such  fish  as  is  purchasetl.  It  will  be 
uuler.stood  that  this  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  sup[)l\.  It  is  possible  for  an)-  cultivator  in 
;iiiy  part  of  the  district,  e.xcept  at  the  height  of 
tlie   dry  weather    in    the   east    and    more   particularly 
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the  nortli-rast.  to  take  a  fishiiv^;  rod,  walk  inrlii]'. 
a  mile  to  thr  nearest  strrani  and  catch  fish  for  tlic 
oonsumptioM  of  his  faniil\.  Asa  r<  siih,  fish  is  norm. illy 
a  tlaily  articio  ot  ilict  in  every  fainil\-,  hiit  in  adilition 
to  the  t'lsh  which  ea*  h  catches  for  his  own  consiiinp- 
tion  it  is  common  for  a  certain  amount  to  he  bought, 
either  when  the  family  h  is  been  otherwise  employed 
and  has  had  nt)  time  for  fishinj;  or  when  tish  of  a  better 
(liiality  is  desired.  As  may  be  'ina^ined,  fish  is  very 
cheap  in  all  the  markets,  indeed  a  halfp<'nny  will 
purchase  sultioient  for  a  meal  for  a  whole  family.  Ihe 
sum  included  in  the  budjjet  represents  approximatel) 
the  (piantity  which  an  average  family  purchases  in 
a  year.  Probably  this  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
ilistrict,  accordinjif  as  water  remains  in  the  rivers  for 
all  (^r  only  part  of  the  year,  but  in  practice  in  those 
parts  in  which  water  disappears  from  the  stream-beds 
fish  is  eaten  in  less  ipiantity.  as  the  means  of  internal 
communication  arc  not  sufficient  to  transport  it  from 
a  locality  where  water  remains  to  a  locality  where  the 
streams  have  dried  up. 

To  Kuropeans  the  sum  of  money  spent  on  milk  may 
appear  very  small.  The  Bengali  does  not  drink  milk 
in  any  lar«^e  quantity  and  the  cultivator  makes  th( 
amount  which  is  supplied  by  his  cattle  sufficient  for 
his  needs.  It  is  only  near  towns  that  anybody  keeps 
milch  kine.  Tobacco  is  usually  grown  by  the  cultivator 
on  the  land  near  his  homestead,  but  in  recent  times 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  purchase  cigarettes.  Th( 
women  and  children  of  cultivators  smoke  as  well  as 
the  men,  but  this  practice  is  not  universal,  as  in  soiiie 
parts  of  the  district  only  the  male  adult  smokes.  Th< 
amount  allowed  is  what  a  famih  appears  to  spend  ii. 
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;i  yrir  a  m.  n  no  t<»l>.h.f»  is  Mrovvn.  'I'!i<  <'xi)iii(litiirc 
on  lioii .' h  lid  utensils  is  nuTrly  ih'  rcnrwal  of  cIk  .ij) 
(MrthciiA.irc  j.irs  and  i)ots  as  liiry  l)rra!<.  I'ndcr  ihr 
!i(  ad  ot  petty  house  repairs,  llie  v.diie  of  the  materials 
only  is  allowed  for,  as  the  iahour  is  al\va\s  supplird  by 
die  incinlxTs  of  the  fanid\.  In  thorough  honse  repairs 
the  labour  is  also  supplied  alniosl  exclusively  by  the 
r.unily,  ahhouj^^h  occasionally  expert  thatchers  are  em 
plo\i(l.  As  the  houses  are  usualK  walled  with  mat, 
rooted  with  thatch  and  floored  with  dry  mud,  the 
rcp.iir  of  houses  by  the  family  involves  no  i.jrrat  diffi- 
culty and  no  very  heavy  labour.  With  the  exception 
of  woo<len  beams,  the  cultivator  usually  obtains  all  the 
niiiterial  for  the  repair  of  his  house  from  his  own  land 
and  iLjarden.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  value  this 
material  and  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  scale  is  that 
which  a  non-cidtivator  would  ordinarily  pay  for  raw 
materials  for  the  repair  of  a  similar  house.  The  cost 
of  cattle  has  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
one  plough  and  two  plough-cattle  will  meet  the  wants 
of  a  family  of  five.  As  the  effective  life  of  the  cattle 
is  ten  years  and  the  cost  of  each  about  forty  rupees, 
iliis  estimate  is  et|uivalent  to  an  annual  charge  of 
ei-ht  rupees  (lo.^.  S(/.).  Cattle  are  not  fed  with  oil- 
r  ike,  but  are  allowed  to  graze  on  the  somewhat  scanty 
-;rass,  on  catch-crops  occasionally  grown  in  the  cold 
weather  antl  on  the  straw  of  the  rice-crop.  No  money 
is  actually  spent  upon  their  up-keep,  nor  is  a  valuation 
necessary  as  the  straw  has  no  selling  value  except  in 
ihf  near  neighbourhood  of  the  few  towns.  Nearly 
I  very  family  living  in  comfort  possesses  a  small  boat, 
:  -iially  a  dinL;hy,  which  is  somewhat  like:  a  large  dug- 
iit  and  somewhat  like  .i  canoe.      It        usuall\-  about 
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I  5  feet  long  and  botween  2  and  ;,  feet  in  beam,  costs 
twenty  rupees,  i.e.  £1  6.f.  8^/.,  and  has  a  life  of  twenty 
years. 

The  estimate  for  domestic  festivals  and  entertain- 
ment is  very  roii^h  and  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  is  thirty  years,  during 
which  there  will  be  out;  birth,  one  marriage  and  one 
death  per  head  of  population.  In  a  familj-  of  five  there 
will  be  five  of  each  such  events,  estimated  to  cost 
5  rupees  for  a  birth,  25  rupees  for  a  death  and  42  rupees 
for  a  marriage,  or  a  total  of  72  rupees  for  each  mem- 
ber, which  must  be  spread  over  thirty  years  and  is  so 
equivalent  to  an  average  charge  of  twelve  rupees  per 
year,  the  remainder  of  the  sum  set  clown  in  the  table 
being  a  small  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
mininnmn  amount  of  hospitality.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  Indian  village  affords  no  means  of 
spending  money  on  amusements.  At  the  most  an 
occasional  strolling  band  of  players  may  with  luck 
invade  the  neiijhbourhood  of  the  village  for  a  week 
in  every  other  year.  It  is  impossible  to  take  friends 
or  family  to  the  theatre  or  the  picture-palace  or  out  to 
tea  because  in  the  whole  district  there  are  no  theatres, 
picture-palaces,  or  tea-shops.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
peasant  even  to  '  treat '  his  friend,  as  there  are  no  inns 
or  public-houses  at  which  liquor  can  be  purchaseil  and 
the  convivial  habits  of  Europe  are  no  \)art  of  the  social 
life  of  the  l"last.  Friendliness,  when  shown  at  all,  is 
.shown  by  inviting  a  man  to  have  a  pull  at  the  famiU 
hookah,  which  costs  the  host  nothing.  Members  of  the 
family  and  other  frieiuls  will  occasionall)  visit  a  home 
stead  and  l)e  entertaineil,  but  an  iptertainment  of  this 
simple  kind  is  not  a  recognized  method  of  social  inter- 
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course  in  a  Benijal  villaL;e.  When  a  cultivator  wishes 
to  entertain  his  friends  and  has  the  means,  he  either 
waits  for  an  occasion  such  as  a  domestic  event  in  his 
family  or  else  he  enfrtains  maj^nificcutlv.  askin-  all 
his  neii;hl)ours  without  fxception,  feeding-  them  sump- 
tuously and  s[)endiutr  several  times  mort?  than  he  can 
conveniently  afford. 

Most  of  these  remarks  naturally  refer  to  those 
families  who  li\e  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The 
indigent  never  entertain  except  when  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  n^id  social  code  which  ordains  this 
method  of  advertisint,^  domestic  events  in  the  family. 
In  other  res|)ects  the  difference  between  the  standard 
of  living  of  an  indii^ent  and  a  prosp-rous  cultivator  lies 
in  a  reduction  in  e  amount  expeniled  on  each  item 
ol  the  bud,i,fet  and  not  in  the  cuttinj^- out  of  any  item 
allo<;ether.  Mxcept  in  the  mai.^hcs,  tlu.-  poorer  families 
do  not  keep  a  boat,  and  they  save  largely  in  all  the 
smaller  items  of  ex[)enditure,  in  their  imrchase  of  cattle 
and  clothes  and  in  the  cost  of  house  repairs.  In  the 
important  matter  of  the  consumption  of  rice  the  scale 
which  was  adopted  assumed  that  an  indigent  family 
eats  only  half  as  much  as  a  prosperous  family.  An 
adult  male  will  starve  if  his  daily  allowance  of  rice 
fdls  below  half  a  ser.  It  was  found  after  careful 
examination  and  en([uir)-  that  the  food-scale  in  this 
standard  really  provides  sufficient  margin  to  prevent 
starvation,  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  poorest  can  catch  fish  as  easil)-  as  the  com- 
fortable. In  other  words  a  cultivator  possessing  a 
n  alixed  income  of  the  amount  indicated  will  be  able 
to  support  his  family  without  resort  to  begging.  They 
will  be  ill   clothed   and   ill   housed,   but  they  will   not 
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be  undcrfod;  that  is  to  s;iy.  although   they  will  not 
receive  sufficient  nourishment  to  maintain  their  bodies 
at  the  greatest  strength  of  which  they  are  capable.  y(,t 
the  nourishment  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
continue  at  work  and  to  perform  their  ordinary  duties. 
In  practice  there  is  no  such   thing  as  starvation   for 
a   cultivator   in   the    Bengal    Delta,  because   if  a  man 
does  not  earn  enough  to  buy  his  food,  he  can  always 
beg    it.     The  agricultural    peasant  is  very  generous 
and  will  always  give  the  poor  a  full  meal.     What  max 
be  described  as  the  cultivator's  margin  of  starvation  is 
therefore  such  an  income  as  will  just  lift  him  above 
the  necessit\-  of  begging  for   his  food  and  no  more, 
but  in  clothes  and  housing  will  maintain  him  in  a  very 
misend)le  manner.     In  a  Hengal  village  the  destitute 
never  look  starved,  althoui^h  they  may  have  no  cattle, 
their  houses    may  be    ramshackle  and    broken-down, 
their  clothes  thin  and  ragged.     On  this  account  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  any  comparison  with  the  desti- 
tute in  the  western  world.     In  any  agricultural  com- 
munity utter  destitution  is  unknown ;  but  in  Bengal  the 
misery  of  comparative  destitution  is   mitigated  by   a 
miKl  climate  and  by  social  custom  which  enjoins  nom 
but  the  simplest  clothing.    With  few  exceptions,  those 
families  which  will  be  found  in  chronic  need  in  an\ 
Eastern    Bengal   village  will   on  enquiry  prove  to  b*' 
either  widows  left  with  a  family  of  young  children  cr 
old  people  who  are  past  work  and  who  have  no  rela- 
tives to  support  them.     At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
a  few  oth(T  families   may  lack   a   full   meal  and  ma\ 
even  resort  to  begging  for  it.  but  once  the  harvest  is 
gathered  diey  live  again,  eating  as  well  as  their  more 
pros[)erous  brethren  and  showing  their  poverty  onl\ 
in  the  quality  of  their  houses  and  their  clothes. 
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I  he   domestic   biitlL,^ct    of  a    non-cultivator    of    the 
workin.t,r-classes  was  found  to  be   little  different  from 
that  of  a  cultivator.     It  includes  no  more  items  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  does  not  vary  j^rpcatly  in  the 
amount  expended  on  each   item.      In   past    centuries, 
as    is    well    known,    Indian    society  was    divided   into 
functional  <rroups.      I-:ach.  villaj^e  was  industrially  self- 
sufticient,  the  inilustrial  work  hein^,^  allotted  to  certain 
families,   each    family    performing    one   task  and   one 
task  only  and  no  outsider  hein^'  allowed  to  compete. 
Hut    the    caste   system    was    never    adopted    by    the 
Muhammaclan  and  lost  its   hold   upon  converts   from 
Hinduism,  so  that  it  has  been  i,fraduall)  breakin;^  down 
in  Henji^al  for  more  than  two  centuries.     In  I'aridpur 
the  ])opulation  is   two-thirds  Muhammadan  and  only 
<Mie-third    Hindu;    it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  functional  groups  should  play  any  important  part 
in  industr\-.     The  non-agricultural  community  is  not  in 
any  case  of  great  importance,  as   it  amounts  to  only 
:!.^>   per  cent,  of  the  population,  of  which  as  much  as 
10  percent,  is  employed  in  service  or  supported  by  the 
rent  of  lanil  which  it  owns,  6  per  cent,  is  engaged  in 
tratle  and  onl)  8  per  cent,  is  employed  in  industry.     Of 
this  S  per  cent,  only  ;,  per  cent,  could  by  any  stretch 
•if    the    imagination    be    called    skilled     labour,    the 
remainder   consisting    of  coolies    employed    to    some 
'  Ntent  on  roads  pnd  earthwork,  but  chiefly  as  porters  in 
the  markets,  towns,  steamer  and  railway  stations.     In 
nther  words,  Faridpur  is  not  only  preponderantly  but 
exclusively   an  agricultural   district,  that    pari    of  the 
I">piilat;on  which  is  not  engaged  in  the  production  of 
'Tops  being  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  services  of 
iHtterent  kinds  to  the  agricultural  community. 
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As  ini^lit  hv  v\\Mc{ci\  in  sucli  cirnmislaiirts  most 
of  tlu>  noil  cultivators  arc  th<'  hrolhcrs.  sons,  and 
i^rantlsons  of  cultivators  ami  cNliihit  no  <lill(rcn("s 
from  them  in  douKstic  cusloms  or  tlicir  standard  ol 
living.  There  arc  only  two  industries  of  any  impor 
tance  in  whii.li  the  workers  have  lieen  for  several 
'generations  eni;a^ed  in  the  same  occupation  and  mi^dii 
therefore  l.e  expected  to  have  a  different  stand.ird. 
Tlu'se  industries  are  fishing;  and  weaving,  I'olh  of  which 
are  hereilit.iry  amongst  ?.luhammad.ins  as  amongst 
I  linihis.  probably  because  the  fon-fathers  of  the  Muham- 
madaiis  were  converts  from  Hinduism.  However,  in 
neither  iiu'u  .try  is  the  number  of  those  engajjed 
suft'icient  to  justify  any  separate  treatment  of  their 
slaiulards  of  livini^-.  (Generally  speakino-,  it  may  be 
saiil  that  weavers  are  thrifty  folk  antl  reach  the  same 
standanl  of  comfort  as  a  cultivator  at  considerabh'  less 
than  the  same  expense.  The  fishermen  are  those  who 
fish  in  the  Ganges  for  the  market  ami  arc:  a  very  rouL;li 
class, being  comprehensivelydescribed  in  the  words  us(  d 
In'  the  Spanish  Ambassador  of  the  blnglish  peasantr\ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  \T  H  :  "  'I"he\  live  like  pigs,  bui 
thev  fare  as  well  as  the  King.'  The  homestead  of  tin 
tlsherman  is  usiiallj' a  miserable  affair  and  ill  furnish(-d 
his  clothing  is  adequate  but  coarse,  his  food  is  alwa\  • 
suft'icient.  '\  good  deal  of  the  unskilled  labour  i^ 
imported  from  neighbouring  districts  and  does  not  nen! 
description,  as  it  only  ,uays  in  the  tlistrict  for  short 
periods  of  the  year  and  spends  most  of  its  time  athom< . 
The  rest  of  the  non-cidtivating  classes  who  work  witli 
their  hamls  live  in  every  respect  at  the  same  stamlar>. 
and  in  the  same  way  as  the  cultivators  from  whom  tlv  ; 
sprang.      This  applies  also  to   Muhammailan   traders 
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to  most  (il  tlic  sin. lilt  r  Miili;imm;ulan  laiulowiurs  and 
to  Miiliaininadan  clerks  who  .ire  i;ciUTall\  sons  of  the 
most  in-ospcroiis  cultivators  and  whose  hahils  and 
standaril  of  livini;  ronlonn  in  all  respects  to  those  of 
their  f.uhers. 

AinonL;sl  the  ilindus,  however,  landowners,  cirrks, 
protessional  men  such  as  doctors,  lawyers  aiul  priests, 
lorin  a  class  apart.  'I'luy  are  of  the  three  higli<:r 
castes  in  the  I  lindii  caste  s\  stem  and  have  for  centuries 
liveil  in  a  dillerent  maniuT  from  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion. They  have  more  wants  and  mon  wa\s  of 
spentlin;;  their  inone\  ;  the)-  eat  less  but  better  fond 
with  L;reater  variety  ;  their  houses  are  built  on  a  diffen  nt 
plan  and  are  l)ttter  furnisheil  :  their  clothes  althouL;h 
the  same  in  cut  display  more  variety  in  (piality  anil 
colour.  A  budi^et  for  sucli  classes  will  show  i^real 
•  litlerences  from  the  Imdsjet  of  the  workiii'r  classes  in 
the  proportionate  amounts  spent  upon  food,  furniture, 
medical  treatment  anil  clothes.  Muhammadan  land- 
owners, lawyers,  doctc^rs,  and  the  like  of  oooil  famiK 
will  show  a  similar  but  not  ecpial  divergence  in  the 
proportion  of  their  expeiuliture  devoted  to  particular 
Items,  .\nother  class  which  has  a  standard  of  living 
1)1  its  own,  dit'terent  on  the  one  hand  from  that  of  the 
workinL^  classes  and  on  the  other  han<l  from  that  of 
the  'respectable"  classes,  is  the  Hindu  shopkeepers, 
who  are  often  also  workers  in  metals  and  the  like. 
1  heir  families  tend  to  be  numerous,  they  keep  srvi  ral 
S' rvants.  their  houses  are  large,  well  Ijuili  and  well 
liirnished.  they  expeiul  a  certain  amount  ujjon  the 
education,  of  their  children  and  much  larger  sums  than 
the  working  classes  upon  domestic  event,. 

I  hise   classes   were   never  sullicieiitK    numerous   to 
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make  it  worth  while  to  <lra\v  up  separate  l)iuii;rts,  more 
especially  as  the  v.iriations  in  income  within  the  classes 
were  very  great  anil  the  scale  of  expemlituie  was 
different  near  towns  ami  in  the  interior.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  ileal  exhaustively  with  the  '  respectable 
classes,  but  it  was  not  very  successful.  The  threat 
ilifficult)  was  the  joint-family  system,  in  which  parents 
live  with  all  their  sons  anil  sons'  children  and  often 
with  nephews  and  cousins.  Thus  there  were  families 
forty  stronif.  iwent)  strong  and  five  stroiiL;,  and  the  task 
of  reducintr  such  diverirencies  to  a  common  lev(;l  could 
only  be  attempted  by  an  officer  who  knew  the  whole 
district  and  had  the  figures  of  all  such  families  at  his 
elbow. 

bor  comparison  with  the  budgets  of  the  cultivators 
I  append  domestic  budgets  drawn  up  for  an  ordinar\ 
non-agricultural  family  of  the  working  class.  A  family 
of  the  same  size  is  adopted  and  the  average  income 
per  head  works  out  at  the  same  figure.  These  budgets 
must,  however,  only  be  taken  as  rough  guides.  It  is 
really  impossible  to  average  the  expenditure  of  fisher 
men,  weavers,  coolies  and  small  traders;  but  the 
number  of  each  group  was  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  population  of  the  district  that  it  did  net 
seem  worth  while  to  select  sufficient  families  from  each 
to  enable  budgets  to  be  drawn  up  for  each  separalel\. 
In  comparison  with  cultivators  a  larger  proportion  ot 
the  expenditure  is  upon  food  ;  but  it  is  probable  thai 
this  does  not  represent  greater  ijuantity  or  betur 
quality.  The  bulk  of  the  food  is  bought,  but  non 
cultivators  fish  as  cultivators  do,  although  they  probabl\ 
buy  more  fish  in  the  year  than  the  cultivator.  Sonv 
rent  land  and  grow  food  crops  upon  them  by  hirin- 
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labour;  most  j^rnw  tobacco  aiul  vf^ftaMcs  on  Iioinc- 
stpail  laiuls,  many  kce[>  a  cow  to  j;iv(;  ilicm  milk  and 
butter  and  j^row  thatching  L;ras.s  and  a  bamboo  cliimij 
in  their  j^ardcns  to  sni)i)ly  materials  for  the  repair  of 
their  huts.     TIk-  buds^ets  are  as  follows  : 
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INCOMl'.    ANM)    IXONOMIC   CONDITION    ()!•     Illl. 

rKoi'i.i'.  AS  Ri:vi:.\Li;i)  isv  iiii.  siausiics 

I  iiAVi:  oone  into  tlu-  rxpeiKliluic;  of  an  average 
famil)  in  this  detail  because  a  thoroui^h  iinderstanclini; 
of  the  social  habits  and  method  of  life  of  th(,'  people  is 
essential  before  th(;  statistics  and  the  classifications 
which  were  the  result  of  the  economic  inv(sti<;ations 
made  in  Faridpur  can  be  understood.  Ihe  object  of 
these  investigations  was  first  to  fmd  out  the  condition 
of  the  family  by  examining  the  condition  of  the  home- 
stead and  its  inmales  and  then  to  determine  the 
income  of  the  family  |)artly  by  cross-examination  of  the 
adults  and  partly  by  computation  from  the;  amount  of 
land  which  each  cultivator's  famil\-  possessed  and  the 
selling  value  of  the  crop  which  it  could  prothice.  The 
investigation  was  carried  out  by  men  (Bengalis  who 
were  mostly  university  gratluates)  who  had  alread) 
been  several  months  in  the  locality,  h.ul  made  a  surve\ 
field  by  field  of  the  village  and  had  prepared  a  paper 
describing  the  fields,  soil,  area,  rent  and  rights  for  every 
tenancy  belonging  to  (;very  cultivator.  '1  hey  therefore 
knew  much  about  the  prothictive  ca|)acity  of  the  soil 
and  much  about  the  habits  of  the  villagers.  'I"he\ 
were  directed  to  pay  mon;  attention  to  what  they  saw 
than  to  what  they  heard,  and  only  after  they  had  seen 
the  ..ondition  of  the  family  by  a  visit  to  its  homestead 
to  encjuire  into  its  resources,  to  tabulate  its  income 
and  to  enter  its  classific.ilion. 
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111  cl.issificatioii  four  staiulanls  were  aili)|)l<il :  '  ro 


Ill- 


fort ',  which  implied  a  toiuliiioii  in  whirh  the  malcrial 
necessilics  of  hfe  couiil  lie  full)  salisficcl  ;  '  iiuliL;cnce ', 
which  implied  a  condition  in  which  the  family  hatl  just 
sufficient  to  keep  itself  alive  aiul  no  more  ;    anil  two 


ch 


ih 


asses  intermetliate  iictwecn  llicse  extrci 
labelled  'below  comfort',  in  which  the  income  aiul 
material  conditions  approximated  more  nearly  to  thost; 
of  families  living  in  comfort  than  to  those  of  families 
liviiij^f  in  indij^ence,  and  the  other  labelleil  'above 
indigence ',  in  which  the  income  and  material  con- 
ditions approximated  more;  nearl)  to  those  of  indigent 
families,  'llu;  officers  were  cxijressl)  told  that  '  where 
they  find  an  aj^nicultur.d  fimily  well-hxl,  well-housed 
and  well-clothed,  this  is  comfort ;  the  material  necessi- 
ties are  fully  satisfied  :  where  they  find  a  family  thin 
and  ill-developed,  thi'ir  garments  oKl  and  worn,  their 
huts  ill-thatched  and  tuiiibled-ilown,  this  is  starvation. 
In  most  cases  the  e\ielence  of  the  eye  is  decisive, 
but  there  are  those  of  a  mistTs  nature  who  live- 
poorly  but  possess  much,  and  others  of  a  spendthrift 
nature  who  live  well  but  <-\\{.\  in  ruin.  The  loc.d 
kiiowledL;e  of  the  officer  is  more  than  ample  to  warn 
him  of  such  cases.'  After  inspection  of  the  home- 
stead and  its  inmates  and  afier  detailed  crcss-examin.i- 
tion,  the  officers  filleil  up  a  form,  which  was  design«cl 
to  expr(!ss  in  moiuy  the  income  which  the  family 
obtained  from  every  source,  inchuiini;-  for  exam|)le 
how  much  a  cultivator's  family  deri\ed  not  only  from 
the  sale  of  crops,  but  from  the  sale  of  ilairy  protliic, 
bye-products,  fruit  and  timlier. 

In  estimating;   die  income  of  cultivators  onl\    wh.it 
the)    acliiall)    sokl    or    earned    w.is   brought    into    the 
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ncroiiiu,  siicli  of  their  crops  as  tlicy  ni.iincil  for  con 
sumption  in  tlu-  family  heinj;  i;^norc(l.  The  classili 
cation  of  tlu-  family  and  the  cninni  ration  of  its  mt  inl)irs, 
atiults  ami  chiUlrrn.  male  and  fcmair,  wmuKI  enaMc 
a  calculation  to  he  made  sMbseciiunlly  of  the  (piaiitity 
which  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  tlv  famil) 
at  the  standard  at  which  it  was  li\inif  and  tne  cash 
value  of  that  <piantit)  at  current  prices.  Most  cultiva- 
tors in  I'aritlpur  h.ive  some  subsidiary  occupation.  I  lif 
amount  which  they  earn  b\  these  occupations  was  also 
shown  in  different  columns  of  the  form.  Ihere  was 
little  difficult)'  in  obtaining;  data  as  to  the  incomes  of 
cultivators  and  little  difficulty  in  filling-  up  the  form  with 
a  considerable  dej^frec;  of  accuracy.  The  knowledge 
which  the  ofticer  had  accpiired  in  his  loni;  stay  in  the 
village,  the  survey  which  he  had  made  of  all  the  lanil 
in  the  village  and  thf  information  which  was  at  his 
disposal  as  to  the  )ield  of  the  dift'erent  crops  enabled 
him  to  check  very  completely  th(>  statennMits  of  the 
cultivator.  It  was  only  in  the  columns  which  dealt  with 
the  sale  of  dairy  produce,  b\<-proilucts,  fruit  ami  so 
forth  that  any  re:,!  difficulty  was  experienced.  The 
cultivator  had  never  kept  account  of  these  things,  and 
his  habit  is  to  sell  small  (piantities  at  a  time.  It  was 
therefore  exceedingly  diftkult  to  estimate  his  toial  sales 
in  a  year.  The  oftker  usually  solveil  this  difficulty  b\ 
making  no  entry  in  the  column  at  all,  so  that  for  tln' 
district  as  a  whole  the  total  income  derived  from  these 
sources  was  greatl)  under-estimated.  Hut  the  amount 
so  obtainc;d  was  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  total 
income  of  each  family  that  thisdeficienc}  in  the  statistic-, 
had  little  ill  effect  upon  tlu-  general  average  (.f  accura<\ . 
There  was  also  a  columi:  for  iiulebt<dness.      The  fujuri 
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in  this  column  was  olitaiiu d  from  ilic  si  itrm*  lUs  of  tin- 
cuUi\at()is.  sii|»[i()iti'tl  as  far  as  |)()ssil)lc  \>\  an  csamina- 
tion  of  the  l)oncls  which  they  had  <\((Mitc(l.  Thr  whole 
i|uc.stion  of  indrhtechiess  is  dealt  with  m  .t  separate 
rhajHer,  but  the  entry  was  of  scmik  \\i\uv.  in  the  task  of 
dassilication  and  of  a  .cssin;;  the  fainil)'  income.  ( )n 
the  one  hand  .1  family  which  was  heavily  in  debt  couUl 
not  be  chusified  accurately  as  livinij  in  the  standard  of 
comfort,  althouj^h  to  all  outwanl  appearance  it  mii^ht 
seem  to  le  of  that  standard  ;  on  the  odier  haml  in 
(heckini4  the  statements  of  the  cultivator  as  to  his 
inconu!  the  knowled-^c  of  a  larjj^e  debt  was  of  some 
assistance  in  detect iiij^  (xanL^cralions.  These  were' less 
infrecjuent  than  mi;;ht  be  expected.  The  ordinary 
man,  whetlur  in  India  or  in  any  other  countr).  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  over-c  timalin^  his  income,  more 
esjjecialiy  when  he  is  talking;  to  a  Government  official 
there  are  obvious  risks  of  taxation  which  inculcate  the 
\  irtueof  discrt  tion.  lUit  it  was  found  that  the  spendthrift 
in  Hen^al  had  lost  his  cauti(»n  as  much  in  this  respect 
as  in  the  consumption  of  his  resources.  It  was  rather 
a  matter  of  pride  with  him  t(/  exaL;^L;erate  his  income; 
and  also  to  exaggerate  his  debts,  and  whent'ver  the  debt 
was  said  to  be  large  the  officers  soon  learnt  to  examine 
the  stateinc-nts  of  the  spendthrift  with  great  care. 

In  the  assessment  of  non-cultiv.ilors  the  whole  income 
of  the  family  was  expressed  in  money.  Most  ot  them 
also  receive  it  in  money,  l)ul  ser\anli,  temptjrar) 
labourers  (such  as  carter>l,  boatmen  and  thi  like,  ire 
often  paiil  partly  in  focul  or  in  kinil.  In  such  ca-  -^  the 
produce,  whether  food,  grain  or  fibre,  was  coiucrled 
into  its  money  ('([uivalent  before  being  entered  into 
the  form.      It  is  probabU;  tluit  the  statistics  of  income 
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tlic  sl.itistics  (if  iiicoiiif  of  tlir  .1-1  iiiiltur.il  classes.      Tl 
is  csiK ci.ill)   likcl)   ill  sm.ill  towns  or  popiilous  villaj^ 
in  uliicli  the  noii-.ij^riculiur.il  (  1(  inciii  was  laim 
fxrcpt  llic  rishcrincn  aiul  the  iinskilliil  lahoiinrs  wt-rc 
v<r>-  caiilioiis  in   ihcir  siat<Mncnls  and  very  prone  to 
niiiiinii/e  their  protils  or  earniii-s.       I  lu-  otVicer,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  had   no  means  except  the  evidence  of  liis 
e\e  to  ch<'ck  the  siatemeiUs,  as  his  duties  hrouj^lu  him 
into  toiicii  exclusively  with  the  classes  who  possess  land 
and    he   did    not    see  as   much   of  the   non-a,L;ricultinMl 
classes  or  hear  as  much  aliont  them,      in  ilealin-  witli 
the  res|)ccial)le  classes  {'-/uii/i  ii/,4),  these  disadvantages 
were  perhaps  outwei<;heil   hy  the  fact   that   tlu-  ullicer 
was  ot  the  same  class  himself  and  naturally  knew  more 
ahoiit  their  sources  of  income  and  sc.de  of  expenditure 
than    about    those    of   the    lower   cl.isses.      1I(!   learnt 
a   t4ood    ile.d   also     in     s-    i.d    intercourse    with    the-e 
l.imilies.      In,  .issessin^  the  incomes  of  traders,  shop- 
keepers and  weaver'    n   is   proIiaMe  that  his  estimaK-s 
are  le.ist  accurate.      Mere  he  had  onl)-  the  evidence,'  ol 
his  eyes  as  a  check  upon  the  statement  of  the  persons 
concc;rne(.l,  while  it  is  a  commonplace  in  Iiulia  that  men 
ot  these  cl.isses  are  most  cautious  in  L;i\  iiiL;  information. 
There  is  howt^vcr  one  satisfactory  feature  in  this  lack 
of  accuracy— the  error  is  on  the  side  of  an  uiuler-state- 
meiu  and  not  of  an  over-statement.      It  is  cc-rtain  that 
the  incoiiK   of  these  classes  is  greater  than  the  amount 
shown    in    the    st.itistics,    but    this    error    would    not 
necessaril)    (  iiter    into    the    classificilion    which     was 
matle,    as   alu.ivs,    prepondeiMiilly    upon   the   evidiiuc 
aflorded  !i\-  the  e\es 

A  uonl  should  be  ailtled  to  (  \plain  the  treatment  in 
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thrsc  statistics  of  t.iinilios  siiiiportcd  l.\  alisriU<rs. 
This  very  charait«'ristic  feature  of  l!en-al  life  is  r\- 
treincly  coiiiiiion  amonj^fsl  the  rcs|)e(tal)lc  <  I  issi  s,  not 
unknown  amoniLjst  thi-  cnUivators  and  fri(|nent  ainon<,fst 
nf)n-ciiltivat()rs  of  the  workin;^'  classes.  The  f.itlier  of 
a  family  will  i;o  into  service  elsewhere  or  pnr-.ue  the 
tr.ulo  of  hoatman,  shopkee].' 
awa>  from  his  home  for  i 
which  he  will  send  nif)ntl       n  , 


•  isherman,  remainiiiL;- 

.oils  '  •"  time,  <liirinL,f 

'    iH     ,  i        ']('  support 
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of  his    family.      1  li;  mr      <    " 
district,  in  a  distant  i 
town.  l)Ut  he  will  noi      ■         !■ 
fimily  to  live  with  h  i"    , 

the  family  will  live  in  I'l-  '.' 
and  he  will  see  them  oni.  f. 
when  he  obtains  a  holida\'. 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  coiniMiiiiiiv.  hnt  it  has  the 
L,freatest  vogue  amongst  the  resiK'ctalile  classes.  Clerks, 
lawyers  and  Government  f)t"ricials,  who  spend  their 
lives  in  the  head-ciiiarters  town,  verv  rareh'  hrin<r  their 
wives  and  still  more  rarely  their  children  to  the  town 
to  live  with  them.  This  custom  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  c  onveyancc,  especially 
of  women  who  have  never  travelled,  but  among  the 
'respectable'  classes  the  joint-famil)'  syst(Mii  must  be 
reckoned  to  be  the  main  hmsou.  The  intlividual  ma\' 
reside  elsewhere,  but  the  wife  and  children  must  'h-  left 
in  their  real  home,  the  bosom  of  the  joint-famil  In 
modern  times  the  joint-familv  of  the  old  pattern  has 
shown  a  tentlency  to  break  up,  but  in  the  lif.'time  of 
the  father  the  old  home  is  usu  dl\  still  the  abode  of  the 
sons  and  their  families,  although  the  father  himself 
may  be  a  lawyer  in  the  head-(]uarters  town,  living  alone 
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in  l<Hlgiii<;.s  and  sendinj^  the:  hulk  of  his  caniinys  to 
support  the  family,  while  some  of  the  sons  i.ay  also  be 
clerks  or  Government  officials  in  distant  or  neiuhhoiir- 
w^  towns.  All  these  sons  will  leave  their  families  in 
the  old  home  under  the  care  of  their  own  mother  ami 
contribute  with  the  bulk  of  their  earnin!:;s  to  the  support 
of  the  joint-famil).  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  such  a  family  with  ten  or  more  adult  women  and 
many  children  of  different  dej^rees  of  kinship  under  the 
care  of  a  sinL,de  man.  probably  one  out  of  many  sons, 
who  has  no  other  business  in  life  than  their  manai^e- 
ment  and  no  visible  income  of  his  own.  The  forms 
were  so  arrai\t;cd  as  to  include  such  cases,  the  family 
in  the  villa,L;c'  hchv^  treated  for  purposes  of  classification 
as  in  i)ossession  of  the  income  which  they  actually 
enjoyeil,  although  it  was  earned  l)y  absent  members  of 
the  family.  In  the  town  the  income  of  the  absent 
member  was  taken  as  the  amount  which  he  retained 
for  his  own  support,  and  the  bulk  which  he  sent 
home  to  his  family  was  excluded  from  consideration. 

The  total  population  which  was  brou<;ht  under  eco- 
nomic review  proved  to  be  i,S6i,i8_^,  incleded  in 
^42,108  separate  families.  Of  this  population  1,420), 6;,o 
(or  77  per  cent.)  were  a-^ricultural,  and  the  remainder  (or 
2T,  per  cent.)  non-agricultural.  T"he  avera«;e  a^'ricultura! 
family  was  somewhat  lar«;er  than  the  non-ai,rricullunil 
Of  cultivators  256,681  fimilies  were  enumerated,  each 
on  the  avt!ra!L,a^  containinL,^  5 '6  persons,  while  of  noii- 
a;j;riculturalists  85,427  fimilies  were  enumerated,  each 
containing;  i'wc  persons.  In  the  total  there  were  10; 
males  to  ever)  luo  females,  and  60  p<T  cent,  of  tli< 
population  was  classiiied  as  adult.  The  line  of  division 
between  adults  and  children    was.   however,   taken  a-. 
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fifteen  )ears,  as  a  child  arrives  at  maturity  much  sooner 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West  and  is  often  married  and 
responsible  for  a  family  at  that  aj^e  besides  undertakinj^^ 
the  full  work  of  a  man  or  woman.  The  number  of 
children,  as  would  appear  from  a  comparison  with  the 
census  figures,  is  too  small.  This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt 
ilue  to  the  fact  that  many  youni;  j^irls  were  entered  as 
women  or  omitteil  alto_L;(ther.  They  are  kept  in  the 
house  and  not  allowed  to  come  out  before  stran}4ers. 
The  officers  therefore  could  not  .see  them,  and  as  the 
(>tfic<  rs  were  yount;  men  any  (piestions  on  the  subject 
woukl  have  been  received  with  suspicion. 

'I"he  census  of  iQii,  which  was  taken  tiiree  years 
after  this  economic  investii^ation,  enumerated  a  popida- 
lion  of  2,1  2j,ou()  in  Faridpur.  This  number  included 
the  persons,  mostly  foreigners.  liviuL;  in  boats  in  t\u: 
h'v^  rivers  on  the  day  of  the  census,  wlio  were  not 
included  in  our  investiu;ations,  as  well  as  the  natural 
increase  in  the  population  in  three  years.  Making 
allowance  for  these  adtlitions,  it  appears  that  in  our 
investigations  less  that  one  person  in  ten  was  omitted. 
Omissions  were  to  be  e\i)ected  in  such  encpiiries  ;  but 
the  fewness  of  the  omissions  .shows  that  the  investigation 
tor  all  practical  purposes  covered  the  entire  district. 

rh(;  total  annual  income  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion was  ascertained  to  be  rupees  7i,;,26,S76.  ecpiivalent 
to  ,/"4.755,i  25.  This  amounts  to  ruixes  2S0  or 
,/  iS  I  T,s.  4(/.  for  each  family,  or  rupees  50  (/  ;  6.?.  S(/.) 
for  <'ach  individual.  The  annual  income  of  the  non- 
aLjricuItural  class  was  somewhat  larger.  This  diftereiice 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diss  is  not  homogeneous, 
as  it  includes  on  the  one  hand  all  lorms  of  intlusirial 
labour,   skilleil  ami  unskilled,  and  on  the  other  hanil 
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all  the  clerical  and  Icanird  professions  and  the  land 
owners.  Anioni^st  the  latter  ilie  average  inromc  is 
very  much  hiL;;h(r  than  the  avcratjc  income  of  cultiva 
tors.  Traders  and  shopkeepers  ditler  in  their  incomes 
very  i;;reatly.  containing;  amongst  their  numbers  some 
of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  district,  but  in  the 
averaj^e  beint;  little  better  off  than  the  ordinary  cultiva- 
tor. The  total  annual  income  of  tlie  uon-a^ricultural 
population  was  ascertained  to  be  rui)ees  25,051,479  or 
.{^i.'^yo.ooS  and  the  averai^c  inomc  to  be  ru|)ees  29^ 
or  /'19  1  IS.  per  f.imily  and  rujx'es  5S  or  nearb.'  /.i  t'or 
each  individual.  The  axera^c  income  of  be"'  'uU' is 
toi^ether  amounteil  to  rupees  2S2  per  aimum  or  js.  V''. 
per  week  for  each  famil\-. 

It  will  be  con\('nient  to  deal  with  the  population 
in  future  by  families,  as  the  most  important  jiart  of  the 
investii^atiou  was  the  allocation  of  each  family  to  one 
of  the  four  economic  classes,  accordini;  as  its  circum- 
stances exhibited  or  ap|)ro\imated  to  a  conililion  of 
comfort  or  a  condition  of  physical  want.  As  has  been 
explained  this  classiticatioi":  was  based  upon  the 
apparent  contlition  of  the  famil\-  as  revealeil  by  personal 
inspection  rather  than  upon  any  calculation  of  income, 
but  the  average  incomers  which  the  mass  of  fiiruros 
yielded  for  the  four  classes  correspondcil  ver)  fairl\ 
with  the  totals  of  the  normal  ilomeslic  buil^cts  which 
had  been  arrived  al  by  an  examination  of  expemlitun; 
in  selected  families  in  the  four  economic  conditions. 
Of  the  population  examineil  167,!  ;(»  families,  or  very 
nearly  half  the  total  pf)pulation,  were  cl.issified  as  livini^ 
in  circumsl.uices  of  comfort,  <)'),2().(  fanu'lies,  or  more 
than  hall  the  rr-maiiii'i  r,  as  living  in  a  condition  which 
although  below  conilort  was  yelal>o\t'  hartlship,  6;;,9')  , 
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families,  or  iS*  per  cent,  of  ilic  total  population,  as  in 
str.iitencil  circiiiiistaiiccs  alllioiiMJi  out  of  tin-  rcnh  of 
physical  want,  and  I4,7(y>  families,  or  4-;,  p<r  c  nt.,  as 
strugglin<,(  in  tlu.-  grip  of  want.  The  income  of  the 
average  family  in  these  four  classes  was  ascertained 
to  b(; : 

C()mff)rt  {49  per  cent.)  :    Rupees    -;65   per  annum  or 
9  V.  4(/.  per  week. 

Ik-low  comfort  {2S  percent.)  :    Rupees  2;,;,  per  annum 
or  On.  ]jer  week. 

y\bove  indigence  (iS.'   per  cent.):    Rup(;<  s    166  p<  r 
annum  or  4V.  :</.  per  week. 

Indigence  (43  per  cer.t.) :   Rupees  115  per  annum  or 
,v^.  per  week. 

In  the  average  these  figures  of  inc(jme  [probably 
represent  correctly  the  facts,  although  the  income  of 
indigent  families  is  often  so  prc^carious  and  so  large!)- 
made  up  of  charily  as  to  be  impossible  <jf  exact 
calculation. 

Xo  useful  purpose  is  attained  by  continuing  to 
<  xamine  the  economic  conditicjn  of  the  [.cople  as  ,1 
whole  when  the  manner  of  life  of  the  agricultural  and 
the  non-agricultural  sections  is  so  different.  In  the 
first  place,  the  cultivators  arc  a  homogeneous  cla.->s  ; 
none  are  really  wealthy  and  those  who  are  e.\ce|nion- 
ally  prosperous  and  produce  far  more  than  is  needeil 
h)  maintain  them  in  comfort  are  as  few  as  those  who 
are  living  in  a  condition  bordering  on  physical  want. 
In  the  non-agricultural  group,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
<cnnomic  conditions  are  rei)resented,  the  wealthy  land- 
owner with  an  enormous  income,  the  lawyer  with  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  the  Government  orficial 
with    a    fix<(l    and    comfortable    income,    tiie    miserly 
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in(iiu"\ltMulor  wiih    lir^c  |>n)ril.s,  thr  inosiicrous  shop 
k(  <|)rr  with   Iiis  lluctiialinL;  n'ttiriis,  ami  at  the  other 
ciul  of  the  scali'   tlie  ue.ivei"  working;  ilesperatel)  for 
a  siilxsistence  in  a  decliiiiiii^  market,  the  anxious  fisher 
man  with  a  precarious  eatch.  the  sinit^ghni;  clerk  and 
doctor,  the  pett)    trader  with  his  micertaiii  profits  and 
the  rude  unskilled  labourer  earning;  when  in  work   f.u" 
more  than  his  simple  neeils  re(|uire.      In   tlu'  second 
place,  the  st.itislics  collecteil  from  the  two  classes  u en- 
collected  in  a  different   manner.       1  he  cl.issification  ol 
non-cultivators,   althouj^h    tlependent    at   bottom    upon 
oliser\ation,  was  necessaril)    larj^ely  inline  nceil  by  the 
statements    of   earnini^s    provided    by    the    individual, 
whereas  the  cultivator's  honusiead  with  its  li\-e  stock 
and  its  store  of  j^r.n'n  was  a  sufficient  clue  to  his  economic 
coiulition,    and     his    statements    were     reall)     only    ol 
importance  in  rccordiiiL;   tlu    crops  which   he   sold  anii 
his  e.irnin^s  from   stil>sidi,ir\    employments.      In   these 
circumstances  the  (•l.l>^sil"lcali()n    of   ciilliv, iters  can   li 
acceptetl    with    much   L^reater   conhdence   and   reciuin 
f<\ver  (|ualitic,itions  ,ind  e\ceplions  than   the  classitica 
tioii  of  the  non-cultivators. 

( )f  aL;rii  uiiiiral  fimilii  n,  .jg'  per  ciiu.  were  che-sifn  i 
as  li\in'4  '  in  comtori   .  jS"    pfr  cent.  "  helow  comfort 
iS  percent.  '  .duivi     \\,int   .  and   4   per  cent,  'in  waul 
It   is  clear  til, it   tlir   .i-ricultiMMl  wcilth  of  the  distriL". 
is   ili\iili(l   with    consiil(  ralile    fiirness    in   such   a  w.i\ 
that  the  u^reat  m.ijority  of  the  cultivators  havea  reasnii 
able   share.       I  liis  i^   no  country  of  capitalist  farmer- 
with    bloated    firms    .uul    ,111    .ii-ir,\     of    par.isitic    aiie 
penurious   labourei--,       1  he   .ivera^c    income   per  h<  a^ 
wa->   calculated    ,it    rupee-,    Ou   tor   those    'in    comfor! 

rupee..,     _^  ~     tor     ihost      'below      edllllort  ',     ru[)e(.'s      ;|     h 
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those  ';il)()vr  want ',  and  rii|;C(s  27  (or  tlios*'  'in  want', 
as  compared  with  av.  la-cs  of  nqxcs  50  and  rupees  20 
in  the  model  l)iul<r,ts  lor  comf(jrt  and  extreme  inihgcnce. 
It  is  true  that  tiiesc;  fi-nres  of  avera-,^-  income  are 
larj4(l)  the  result  of  a  calculation  which  is  explained  in 
the  Appenilix  ;  hut  they  a-ree  remarkably  well  in  ih<- 
three  lower  classi  s  with  average  incomes  of  non- 
agriculturalists  which  were  hascd  throughout  upon 
information,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  estimates  of 
consumption  affordeil  a  very  accurate  basis  for  the 
calculation.  The  general  accurac)  of  the  figures  of 
income  is  also  proveil,  as  will  be  shown  later,  !)j- 
a  valuation  of  the  total  agricultural  produce;  of  the 
district.  In  both  cases  ilie  testimony  to  tht;  accuracy 
of  the  fi-urcs  is  independent,  as  the  mode]  budgets 
\\<  re  prepared  before  an)  tabulation  of  non-agriculiural 
income  or  of  crop  statistics  was  be-un, 

.Although  the  main  tlependence  of  the  cidiivalors 
is  upon  agriculture  there  is  a  gre.ii  ileal  of  subsidiarv 
employment.  Much  of  this  is  of  a  very  trivial  kind 
antl  involves  a  ver\  small  addition  to  the  annual 
incom.',  but  altogetlv  r  44  in  ever\  hundred  families 
obtain  some  additional  earnings  in  this  w...\.  Sub 
sidiary  employment  is  not  at  all  conlin.-d  to  ih'e  poorer 
(la.sses,  as  in  every  hundred  families  44  of  (he  ,  ,,u)- 
lortable,  41  of  those  below  comfort,  47  of  those  ,.,,ove 
want,  and  55  of  die  intli-ent  m-.i^r  i,,  sid.sK'iiry 
•  •mployment.  I  am  not  abl.-  to  give  aii>  details  of  ihesl- 
(ni|)Ioyments  iK.r  of  the  total  .unounts  earned  b\  them, 
as  these  statistics  were  unfortunate!)-  left  behind  in 
Indi.;.  Menial  and  domestic  servir.'.l'isliing.uidue.ivin- 
were  the  most  i-omnion  of  th.  ni,  'J  he\  ,lo  not  include 
a-nculturai  labour  for  hire   ofuh;rh   ^epar.ite  statisli.  s 
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were  kept.     There   was    naturally  a   very  ^vnil   ileal 
of   this   in    a   country   in    which    the    jute  crop   is    so 
prominent,  but  the  hired  labourer  in  the  I-'ui^lish  sense 
does  not  exist   in   the   district.     At  harvest  time,  as 
already    described,    a   considerabU?    proportion    of   all 
cultivators  work  for  hire,  some  even  cnj^auin^i;  labour 
to   cut   their  own  crops  and  yoing  off  themselves  as 
labourers   to  cut  the  crops  of  other  piople.     Similar 
arrauuements  are  not  uncommon  in  the  steepinj;  ant! 
slrippini;   of  the  jute   fibre.     The  proportion  of  aL;ri- 
cultural    labourers    amoufjjst    the  poorer    families   was 
naturally  much  -realcr  than  amon,i;st  the  richer,  but 
not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been 
expected.     The  participation  of  the  richer  is  no  doubt 
due  largely  to  the  good  wages  obtainable  for  labour 
on  tin;  jule  crop;  while  main  of  the  most  comfortable 
cultivators  an?  einployed  in   harvesting  the   crops  ol 
n(  ighbouring  districts  to  which  the  prejudice  against 
work  for  hire  on  the  village  fields  under  the  eyes  ol 
the  neighbours  ilocs  not  extend.     Of  the  cultivators  in 
comfort    22    per  cent.,  of  those  below  comfort  ;>i    p<  r 
cent.,  of  those  above  want  ;,6   per  cent,  anil  of  th( 
indigent  ;,7  per  c(  nt.  were  enumerated  as  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour.      It  is  prol)able    that  amongst  all 
these  there  were  none  who  were  exclusively  agricultural 
l.d)ourers,  that  is  to  say,  labourers  in  die  English  s<nsc 
of  the  term.     All  h.id  their  land,  some  perhaps  ver\ 
inade(|uale     in     amount,    but   others    only    inadecpiate 
because   the  family  contained   at  the    time   an   undue 
proportion  of  young  children.     The  huulless  labourer 
so  common   in   England  is  unknown   in   I-'aridpur  ami 
very  rare  an)where   in   Mastern   I'.engal.      The  propoi 
lion   of  tlu'   iniligent  sui)i»orted  by  agricultural  l.d'oui 
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is  not  larger  mainly  because  this  class  consists  of  ol^l 
nun  who  arc  imfit  for  the  work  and  of  families  whose 
hreaclwinner  has  died  before  his  lime. 

Statistics  were  kept  of  cidtivators  who  buy  part  ot 
their    food.       I'hey  were  reijuired   in  order  to  obtain 
correct  ri.i,nir»'s  of  income,  for  the  snm  spent  in  buying 
food  had  of  course  to  be  deducted  when  a  valuation  ot 
all  food  consumed  by  the  family  was  added  to  the  other 
income  or  carninj^^s  of  the  tamilies  to   t'md    the  total 
income.     The  fi;4ures  also  were   of  interest  for  otli-  r 
reasons.      l"ifty  years   a-o  the   cultivator   in    I'lasK-rn 
Uengal  j^rew  the  whoh;  of  his  foo.l  upon  his  own  Ian. I, 
or,  if  his  land  was  not  ade.pMlc  for  the  purpose,  work.d 
as    a    hired    labourer    in    harvestin-    for    others    and 
obtained  as  his  wa-cs  part  of  the  crop  which  lie  liad 
harvested.     Sine.'  the  introduction   of   Jul'',  however, 
anil    its   wide    extension    throughout   I'laslern    liin-al, 
some  of  tiie   cultiv.itors  have   -lv<n   uj)  the   ;/rowino- 
of  their   whole    food  supply  on    a   calculation    thai    it 
would  be  more  prot'itable  to  -row  jute  and  buy  -ram. 
It  is  probable  that  no  cultivator  has  ceased  allo^'elher 
to  -row  his  own  food.     AllhouL;h   n(  arls  all  the  land 
of  Kaslern    15en.i;al   is  suitable  for  the  ric«>  crop,  on',, 
,1  portion  of  it  is  suitable  for  iutc  ;  and  it  is  r.in-  tint 
the  whole  holdin-  of  any  cultivator  is  fit  to  -row  )uw. 
Nowadays  the  cultivator  Kiids  to  -row  iuie  on  all   tlw 
land   fit   for  the   purpose  and   to   -row  rice  and   other 
rood  crops  only  on  the  remain.hr.     If  that  remainder  is 
insulVicient  to  supply  the  famiU  re<iuirements  in  hv.d. 
he  pref.  rs  to  buy  rather  than  to  reduce  the  amount  ol 
l.md   under    jute.      Of  late  y<  ars  the  price  of  jute  has 
usually  be<'n  so  lemuneiMlive  that  <-ven  in   the   worst 
vears  he  has  hid  more  than  sutVicient  to  purchase  the 
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food  necessary,  but  the  price;  of  jute  fluctuates  very 
considerably  and  in  some  years  there  has  been  a  ver\ 
small  m.ir>,Mn.  At  the  lM?j,nnninjr  of  the  present  war 
the  jute  market  collapsed  completel)-,  with  the  resuh 
that  for  the  first  time  for  many  )ears  the  cultivators 
in  liastern  Hengal  were  short  of  mone>'  with  which  to 
buy  their  food  ;  and  it  is  probal)le  that  it  will  be  many 
>ears  before  they  aj;ain  become  so  trustful  as  to  j^^row 
less  food  than  the  family  needs  for  the  consumption 
of  the  )ear.  On  the  statistics  41  per  cent,  of  all  a.L;ri- 
cuhural  families  bou.L;hl  food  Mrain,  spendini;  by  their 
own  statements  ai\  amount  which  was  e([uivalent 
in  the  average  to  about  two  months'  supply  of  thr 
family  consumi.tion.  It  is  possibh'  tliat  some  families 
in  the  north  of  the  district  have  not  enou.L;h  land  to 
grow  their  own  food  supply  in  any  case  and  will  not 
be  able  to  supplement  the  deficiency  completely  by 
ordinary  agricultural  labour.  In  such  a  family  some 
metiil crs  usually  take  service  or  go  as  boatmen  ;  bui 
the  number  of  fimiiies  in  whici;  this  is  ncrrssar)  is 
certaiiilv   very  small  and  may  be  neglected. 

It   is   possible    with    these    figures    to   estimate    ihi 
number  of  funilies  in  the  district  who  (vei\  themselves 
ot(    their   own    laud,   the    number   who  can   only  fcci] 
thenisehcs  b\  supplementing  their  own  cmps  with  tli- 
<  Minings  of  hiiTil  labour  and  the  number  who  voliiii 
l.iril)    oinii   to   grow   the    whoh-   of  their  food   suppK 
o\\ing  to  liu'  superior  profit  of  S(;wing  land  with    iiiie, 
In  e\(r\   hiiiuln d  tamilies  it  would  appear  thai  ',5  feci 
tlieni^eKcs  eiuinly  oil' their  own  land,  25  mcil  to  work 
as   laboun  rs   tor  coniplete  support   and   40  bu\    grain 
because  the)   either  prefer  to  -row    jute  t,r  are   unal.Ir 
to  teed  tliemsel\<s.  but  cert. dni)- far  more  often  btv.ui-' 
the)    prefer  to    q-ow  jute. 
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Statistics  wi-rr  also  kept  of  thr  miinbcr  of  families 
who  sfU  crops.  Thosr  wore  rotiinu  li  .;t  215,012,  or 
So  per  cent,  of  all  a,i4riciiltiiral  f.milit -;  'i'hf  ninain- 
injf  20  per  cent,  would  ho  cxclii'-ivcl)  the  pooTr  class 
of  tin-  agricultural  community.  I'lu  value  of  the  crops 
sold  was  returned  at  rup* cs  16.055,724,  or  rupees  So 
for  each  famil).  This  sum  represents  cerlainl)  less 
than  half  of  the  total  agricultural  produce  and  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  annu.d  income  of  the  family 
expressed  in  cash.  However,  as  most  cultivators  sell 
their  produce  in  driblets,  it  is  douluful  if  their  state- 
ments of  totals  arc  very  accur.ite. 

From  the  total  figures  of  food  proiluction  in  the 
district  it  is  possible  to  test  by  independent  evidence 
the  accuracj-  of  the  calculation  of  the  total  income 
of  the  a,L;ricultural  classes,  'I'hese  fi-nres  w<re  com- 
pilccl  after  a  detailed  survey  of  every  field  in  the 
district  ancl  are  therefore  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  Tin-  prices  at  which  the  pnuluce  is 
valued  are  the  prices  which  were  ruliui;  at  the  time  when 
the  economic  invesli<,,Mtion  was  made  and  which  were 
used  not  only  in  preparing;  slani.lard  budgets  but  also  in 
convertini;  tile  food  supply  of  the  family  into  its  money 
eiiuivalent.  The  ti-ures  ma\  hv  therefore  accepted  as 
a  trustworthy  test  of  the  accur.icy  of  the  economic 
information.  If  the  valur  of  thi-  total  production  and 
the  tot.il  income  of  the  ie^iiruitur.d  classes  api)ro\i- 
matelv  a"ree,  it  ni.U'  be  taken  thai  the  classilic.uion 
by  economic  con<lition  has  been  well  and  truly  made, 
as  the  chief  part  in  the  estimation  of  their  innime  w.is 
the  valuation  of  the  food  supjily  uliich  w.is  necess.u-y 
to  keep  the  famiK  in  that  condition  in  which  it  was 
iibserved  to  l>e.       Tile  t!''uris  are:  — 
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TIk  net  value  i.s  naturally  not  the  .sanic;  in  all  parts 
of  the  district,  hcinj;  less  than  the  amount  adopted  in 
this  valuation  in  the  north  and  more  in  the  south  (.1 
the  district.  The  statistics  of  income  of  the  cultivating; 
cla.sses,  wliich  included  receipts  by  the  sale  of  live  stock 
and  dairy  produce  and  the  very  consider.il.le  eaniinj^s 
obt.iined  from  sul)siiiiar>  employments,  j^jive  a  total 
income  of  nii>ees  71,^0,000.  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  valuation  of  the  annual  [jroduce. 

In  dealinj.,^  with  the  non-a.Ljricultural  j^pulation  I  am 
nnich  hantiicapped  hy  th(;  absence  of  detailed  figures 
ot  income  and  cl.issilication  for  the  families  cngaj^rf^d  j,, 
each  occupation.  These  statistics  have  unfortunatel) 
l.cen  left  m  Iiuli.i.  The  non-.ioricultural  population 
contains  such  very  diverse  dements  that  it  is  ver\ 
misleadini,^  to  considi  r  only  the  total  fii-nres  for  tlu' 
whole.  More  ih.m  one-third  of  the  whole  consists  of  the 
class  locally  kno\  n  as  'bhatlralok  '  or  the  respectable, 
aiul  includes  landlords,   clerks   ai  d    profe.ssional    men. 
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another  third  consists  of  the  intlnslrial  population,  one- 
fifth  of  trailers,  and  one-tenth  of  domestic  or  menial 
servants.  No  vahiahK  infonnation  can  be  ex[)ected 
from  statistics  which  are  so  comprehensive  as  to 
embrace  landlonis  and  lisliermm.  chrks  and  coohcs  in 
the  same  set  of  I'lj^nres.  In  tin-  absence  of  separate 
statistics  a  few  comments  on  the  different  elrmmts 
must  be  made. 

The  respectable  classics  belon.;  ahiiost  entirely  to  the 
three  hij^hest  llindu  castes — Hrahmin,  Kayasth  and 
iJaidya — with  a  few  Muhammailans  of  birth,  breeding;, 
or  education.  Nearly  one  half  (12,771  families)  arc 
lanillords  wlio  suf)port  themselves  p.irtly  or  wholly  upon 
the  rents  paid  by  their  tenants,  another  <piarter  (6.9; 5 
families)  are  maintain*  tl  by  the  professions,  law,  medi- 
cine or  the  priesthooil,  ami  the  remainder  (7,629  fatni- 
li<s)  ar<-  clerks,  either  in  riovernment  employ  or  in  the 
I  inploy  of  landlorils  or  tr.iders.  The  '  bhadralok  " 
is  a  very  important  class  in  Eastern  HenL;al,  con- 
taining every  man  of  education  and  influence  ami 
nearly  every  man  of  wealth  in  the  district  alonj^  with 
a  considerable  substratum  of  excessive  poverty.  X'ery 
careful  statistics  about  them  were  collected  and  a  very 
careful  classitication  was  maiie  of  their  economic  con- 
dition ;  but  the  results,  which  were  valuable  and 
inierestini^f.  .ue  not  available.  Ciciurall)  speakint;,  the 
'  bhadr.dok  '  live  s  in  a  comlition  of  consider,d)lr  comfort 
upon  an  averaije  income  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  in  any  other  class  of  the  community,  although 
this  is  very  lari^ely  due  to  the  bij^  incomes  which  the 
more  successful  enjoy.  On  the  other  hand,  too  large 
a  proportion  ot  the  cl.iss  lives  in  ;;rindin>^  poverty. 

Ilu'    landlortls    divide    ,d)out    four   million    rupees 
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a  year  between  them  ;  tlic  share  of  each  in  an  equal 
division  would  not  be  sufficient  to  place  him  greatl) 
above  the  standartl  of  '  comfort  '  amony^st  cultivators. 
A  considerable  proportion  arc,  lunvever,  wealthy  men, 
and  of  the  remainder  many  are  partly  maintained  by 
SOUK;  subsitliarx  employment,  one  or  other  of  the  sons 
earning  a  living  \n  ^  profession  and  contributing  the 
bulk  of  his  earnings  to  the  support  of  the  family  left  at 
home. 

Clerks  are  ill-paid  in  any  country,  although  clerks 
in  Government  service  in  Bengal  are  far  better 
paid  than  their  fellows  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  ;  clerks  in  shops  and  in  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  generally  very  poorly  paid.  The 
salaries  of  clerks  and  agents  in  the  employ  of  land- 
owners are  always  miserable,  but  this  class  has  from 
time  immemorial  supplemented  its  pay  by  exactions 
on  a  generous  scale,  with  the  he'i)  of  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  as  one  of  the  iiiosl 
flourishing  sections  of  the  commimity.  The  agent 
of  a  landlord  whose  pay  is  ;,  rupees  a  month  will 
rarely  be  content  with  less  than  30  or  40  rupees 
a  month  obtained  by  these  peculiar  means  and 
a  superior  agent  whose  salar\-  may  be  5  or  10  rupees 
a  month  will  usually  have  a  real  income  of  too  rupees 
or  more.  This  prospcril)-  is  ill-deserved,  as  the  class  is 
as  a  whole  ignorant,  disloyal  to  its  employers,  prone  to 
swindling,  selfish  anil  r.ipacious  to  an  incredil)le  extent. 

iXmongst  the  professional  men  the  [)riesls  are  a  verj 
ill-paid  class,  and  the  Brahmin  priest  has  fallen  on  ver\- 
evil  days;  formerly  he  lived  in  comfort  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  now  he  struggles  .ilong  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  little  renK)ved  from  contempt.     Doctors  make 
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a  moderate  but  not  excessive  income,  if  they  arc  well 
(jualified  ;  but  the  ignorant  .!4<'t  ver\  little  custom. 
The  number  of  doctors  in  the  district  is  singularly 
few,  so  that  they  wouU'  undoubtedly  make  an  excellent 
living,  if  people  generally  had  any  faith  in  tluir  capa- 
city. As  it  is,  most  of  the  inhabitants  prefer  to  die 
rather  than  go  to  a  doctor.  The  lawyers  are  the  spoilt 
children  of  Hengal  life.  They  make  an  income  entirely 
disproportionate  to  their  abilities ;  thus  an  able  lawyer 
will  make  five  or  ten  times  as  much  in  a  year  as  an 
equally  able  doctor,  and  even  an  incapable  lawyer  will 
make  a  better  income  than  most  capable  members  of 
other  professions. 

Amongst  traders  the  monc\-lendors  are  commonly 
affluent,  as  is  the  habit  of  their  kinil ;  but  the  ordinary 
trader  in  general  has  a  hard  struggh; :  only  those  in 
the  larger  markets  who  engage  in  rice,  oil  or  general 
trade,  or  the  middlemen  in  the  jute  trade  make  large 
profits.       Ind(>ed,    the   general    condition   of   trade    in 
I-'aridpur  is  one  of  stagnation  owing   to   the   lack   of 
easy  means  of  communication.     In  the  north-west  so 
few  roads  exist  that  during  the  season  when  the  rivers 
have   dried   up    the   transport   of  produce    is    almost 
impossible,  which  has  all  the  more  depressing  an  effect 
upon  general  trade  since  it  is  at  this  [leriod  of  the  year 
liiat  the  reaping  of  the  main  harvest  has  put  money 
freely  into  the  hands  of  the  population.      IIow  great 
an  effect  easy  communications  have   upon  local  pros- 
perity   is    displayed    with    peculiar    emphasis     in    this 
district.      In    the   south-west   all    trade    is   carried    In 
water,  as  the  rivers  and  streams  are  ver\    numcrcnis 
and    serve    every  village    throughout    the    )ear.       If 
a  traveller    walks   through   the    northern    part  of  the 
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district  in  January  or  February  aiul  on  to  tlie  south- 
west, he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  two.  The  one  region  shows  no  visible 
signs  of  prosperity  and  appears  to  be  completely  stag- 
nant, the  other  is  full  of  movement,  the  markets  are 
crowded  and  ply  a  thriving  trade,  the  rivers  and 
streams  are  full  of  boats  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  people  generally  show  every  sign  of  alertness 
and  prosperity. 

Of  that  section  of  the  poimlation  which  is  engaged 
in  industr>-  there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  amounts 
altogether  only  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  of 
this  small  proportion  not  one  in  three  could  by  any 
stretching  of  the  term  be  described  as  skilled.  The 
great  majority  of  unskilled  labourers  work  as  porters, 
or  on  earthwork  on  the  roads  or  the  numerous  ponds. 
They  earn  good  money,  at  busy  times  as  much  as 
one  rupee  a  dxy  and  generally  between  15  antl 
30  ru[)ees  a  month.  They  are  ver)-  ignorant  and 
have  few  wants  and  a  low  standard  of  living,  so  thai 
as  a  body  tliey  may  be  described  as  in  a  very  com- 
fortable condition.  Weaving,  which  used  to  be  a 
vigorous  industry,  has  been  killed  [>artly  by  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  or  factory-made  cotton  goods  and 
partly  by  the  ravages  of  malaria,  wliich  has  always 
made  great  inroads  ui)on  the  colonies  of  sedentarv 
weavers.  A  very  large  number  of  weavers  have  bouglil 
land  and  become  ordinarj-  cultivators.  Of  those 
who  still  continue  to  weave  the  most  prosperous  are 
Muhammadans,  who  show  more  enterprise  than  Mindus. 
The  total  number  of  families  who  mainly  depend  upon 
the  industr\-  is  now  only  4,200,  whost;  total  income  was 
reported  at  721,765  rupees,  providing  in  the  average  for 
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each  family  consiclt-rably  less  tlian  the  amount  necessary 
to  maintain  a  staiulard  of  comfort.  iMshermcn  who  fisli 
for  the  market  are  conyrej^ated  in  small  coloni<^s  along 
all  the  large  rivers.  They  number  6.506  families  with 
a  total  annual  income  of  1,298,983  rupees,  which  give 
an  averagt'  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  income 
of  the  weaver,  but  considerably  lower  than  the  average 
income  of  the  cultivator.  They  are  however  a  class 
with  few  desires  to  satisfy  and  they  have  a  standard  of 
comfort  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  standard 
of  the  cultivator.  Generally  speaking,  they  succeed  in 
feeding  themselves  and  their  families  as  fully  as  their 
hearts  desire. 

Domestic  and  menial  servants  are  chietly  employed 
b)-  shopkeepers,  landowners  and  the  educated,  but 
al.so  to  some  extent  by  the  more  prosDerous  cultivators 
and  traders.  In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  they  are  probably  better  paid  than  the 
same  class  in  Europe. 

All  classifications  and  figures  of  income  for  the 
non-agricultural  population  as  a  whole  are  somewhat 
fallacious  owing  to  the  mi.xture  of  such  diverse  ele- 
ments ;  but  a  comparison  with  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  not  without  interest. 
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It  will  be  seen  diat  the  condition  of  the  non-cultivator 
is  generally  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  cultivator. 
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If  tlic  '  lilip.dnilok ',  the  moiifNlciKlcrs  and  tlie  lari^c 
traders  were  cliniiiiateil,  the  non-cultivator  woulil 
come  far  worse  out  of  the  comparison.  The  average 
individual  income  in  the  sevei'al  economic  j^roups  is 
s  ibstantialK  the  same  in  the  two  classes,  the  excess 
in  the  incomi;  of  the  '  comfortable  '  non-cultivator  bein^' 
entirely  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  landlords  and  suc- 
cessful traders  and  '  bhadralok  '  in  the;  i^roup.  The 
fij^ures  of  income  per  he  d  are  : — 
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The  statistics  collected  were,  as  I  have  alread) 
mentioned,  less  trustwo'-thy  for  the  non-agricultural 
population  than  for  the  agricultural,  but  they  reflect 
in  the  main  the  lessons  which  ordinary  observation 
teaches.  It  is  unfortunate  'hat  owing  to  the  absence 
of  detailed  figures  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
successful  from  the  ordinary  members  of  each  economic 
group  ;  thus,  in  trade,  had  the  larger  traders  in  die 
great  markets  been  separated  in  the  statistics,  the 
economic  condition  of  the  ordinary  trader  would 
have  been  apparent.  .Siinilarl),  had  the  incomes 
of  the  larger  landowners  been  separated  the  .struggle 
for  subsistence  of  the  great  majority  would  have  been 
open  to  view.  However,  the  figures  sufficientl)'  illus- 
trate the  dominant  feature  of  economic  conditions  in 
I'^aridpur     that   the  whole  commimity  reall)    tlepentls 
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mx.n   agriculture    for   its   livt-lih.unl.     All    the   rich.-sl 
faniilics  iu  lh<:  district  an:  parasites  upon  agriculture, 
the  landowners  who  live  on  rents  ami  give  no  service 
in  return,  the  lawyers  who  live  on  litigation  and  heli) 
the  peasant  to  waste  his  i)r()rits,  the  moneylenders  who 
live  on  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  goldsmiths 
who  cater   for  their   extravagance.     Apart    from   the 
produce   of  the  soil,  there  is  little  indeed  to  support 
life  in  Faridpur.     Jute  is  the  only  valuable  export,  and 
the  import  trade  is  very  dull.     A  large  trade  passes 
through  the  district,  l)ut  none  of  it  is  handled  by  its 
inhabitants.     Weavers  might  be  removed  without  any 
substantial  loss  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district.   Indeed, 
fishermen  alone  add  anything  appreciable  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.     Not  only  is  agriculture  the  whole 
of  the  econom= :  life  in  Faridpur,  but,  as  is  proper,  it 
has  the  best  of  that  life,  for  the  produce  of  the  soil 
is  not  unfairlv  divided  amongst  the  cultivating  com- 
munity.    If  ine(iuality  is  the  rule  of  life,  at  k:ast  there 
is  in  I'aridpur  amongst  the  peasants  no  undue    pro- 
portion of  families  who  are  very  poor,  while  amongst 
the  great  majority  inecpialities  of  income  are  not  too 
greatly  emphasized.      Amongst  that    small    non-agri- 
cultural population  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
soil  for  its  living  conditions  are  much  more  unequal. 
A  considerable  proportion  is  far  richer  than  even  the 
most  affluent  of  the  cultivators  ;  the  great  majority  is 
certainly  poorer  than  the  mass  of  the  cultivators ;  and 
there  is  a  large  minority  very  much  poorer  still,  who 
have  only  a  few  unfortunates  as  counterpart   in    the 
agricultural  world. 
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Om;  of  the  subjects  most  often  discussed  in  con- 
nexion with  India  is  the  burden  of  debt  borne  by  tlic 
Indian  cultivator.  As  one  writer  has  put  it  '  the  culti- 
vator is  born  in  debt,  increases  his  debt  throughout 
his  life  and  dies  more  hopelessly  in  debt  than  ever'. 
Many  theories  have  been  invented  lo  account  for  this 
state  of  things  and  many  remedies  proposetl  to  end 
it ;  but  I  believe  that  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to 
calculate  or  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  debt  in  the 
whole  of  any  province,  of  any  district,  or  even  of  an) 
village:  or  to  base  a  campaign  against  it  upon  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  ground  winch  it 
covers.  Of  late  years,  in  conne.xion  with  the  move- 
ment for  co-operative  credit,  a  good  deal  of  information 
has  been  collected  about  individual  villages  and  about 
the  history  of  indebtedness  of  individuals  in  such 
villages  ;  but  I  know  that  in  my  own  province  even 
the  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  has 
no  information  of  a  comprehensive  kind  and  no  means 
of  estimating  the  total  amount  of  debt  amongst  the 
cultivators  of  the  province  which  it  is  the  business  of 
his  department  ultimately  to  relieve.  During  the  course 
of  our  economic  investigations  in  Faridpur  we  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  (luestion  of  debt  antl 
we  recorded  the  total  indebtedness  of  every  famiU , 
whether   airricultural    or   non-asjricultural.     It   was  ot 
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course  impossible  to  attempt  any  detailetl  enquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  indeblechiess  of  each  individual,  but 
much  miscellaneous  information  could  not  fail  to  be 
obtained  in  the  mere  cross-examination  necessary  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  exact  amount  which  each  culti- 
vator owed.  Thus  it  was  discovered  that  cultivators 
who  borrow  much  rarely  deal  with  a  single  mone)- 
lender.  If  they  have  mortgaged  their  fields  to  the 
hilt  they  will  pledge  jewellery  with  another  lender  to 
obtain  more  money  for  immediate  necessities  or  if,  as 
often  happens  in  Faridpur,  their  land  consists  of  two 
or  more  separate  holdings  under  different  landlords, 
they  will  muitgage  each  holding  to  a  separate  monej- 
lender.  They  may  borrow  more  money  from  a  third 
moneylender  on  the  security  of  the  growing  crop  and 
they  may  pledge  jewellery  to  fourth  and  fifth  money- 
lenders to  obtain  fresh  loans.  The  prudent  cultivator 
who  was  little  in  debt  usually  dealt  with  a  single  money- 
lender and  the  amount  of  his  debt  was  easily  ascertained. 
'I'he  spendthrift,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  careless  of  money  and  careless  of  accounts, 
and  it  was  often  difficult  to  find  out  his  real  position  in 
his  dealings  with  his  many  friends.  But  all  information 
which  was  obtained  concerning  the  history  of  indebted- 
ness was  collected  as  a  result  of  enquiries  into  the 
total  amount  of  indebtedness,  as  there  was  not  time 
to  make  any  detailed  enquiry  into  the  way  in  which 
the  debt  had  grown  up. 

In  the  total  population  brought  under  review  it  was 
found  that  in  the  whole  district  the  total  amount  of 
debt  was  ^1,343,148,  of  which  /943.729  was  incurred 
by  cultivators  and  ^399,419  by  non-cultivalors.  In- 
cluding families  which  were  omitted  and  allowing  for 
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the  siibsc(iuciU    incrciisc    in   population,   the  total    in 
iU>l)teclncss  of  the  district  may  Ik-  fstimatcd  now  at 
2;,o  li'.khs  of  rupees  or  / 1 .500,000,  of  which  the  share  of 
the?  aj^n-icultural  population  would  be  rather  more  than 
two-thinls.    It  was  found  that  55  per  cent,  of  all  cultiva- 
tors were  free  from  debt  and  that  of  the  45  per  cent,  who 
were  in  debt  more  than  a  half  were  in  debt  to  a  less 
amount  than  one-(iuarter  of  their  annual  income.     The 
actual  linurcs  were  as  follows  : — total   number  of  agri- 
cultural families  in  debt   116.466,  number  in  debt  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  their  income  or  less  60,146, 
number  in  debt  to  about  a  half  of  their  income  33,760, 
mmibcr  in  debt  to  the  extent  approximately  of  a  year's 
income  1 8,41 1  .number  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
a  year's  income  4. 1 49.     It  will  be  observed  that  those 
who  are  hopelessly  involved  form  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  agricultural  population,  only  in  fact  i|  per  cent. 
Of  non-agriculturalists  y^  percent,  were  free  from  debt. 
This  is  |)robabl)- due  to  the  fact  that  fishermen  and  un 
skilled  labourers  have  little  credit ;  but  the  figures  which 
might  support  this  statement  are  in  India,  and  the  non 
agricultural  population  is  so  diverse  a  body  that  generali- 
zations are  dangerous.   Although  the  number  of  families 
in  debt  at  all  amongst  non-cultivators  was  proportion- 
ately much  smaller  than  amongst  the  cultivators,  yel 
the   number  heavily  involved  was  very  much  larger. 
This  is  certainly  due  to  the  distressed  '  bhadralok  ',  who 
IS  by  virtue  of  his  superior  social   position   able    to 
obtain  loans  far  beyond   the  value  of  his  securities. 
Amongst  cultivators  the  average  debt  of  each  family 
in  debt  was  about  /,'8,  or  121  •.•upees,  while  amongst 
non-cultivators  it  amounted  to  the  much  larger  sum  ot 
25S  rupees  or  £ij  4s.     In  the  district  as  a  whole  the 
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ilcht  amoiintcil  to  i  i  rii|)('(s  pt  r  IumcI  of  tlu;  popula- 
tion ami  to  59  rupees  for  each  family,  or  rou^fhly  to 
oMC-fifth  of  the  annual  inconif. 

This  sum  is  not  perhaps  undul)  lar^<•,  hut  it  is 
clearly  lander  than  anyone  had  expected.  The  efforts 
of  the  cooperative  credit  societies  to  deal  with  debt 
seem  very  small  when  placed  against  these  luii^e 
fiLfures.  In  Faridpur,  although  the  societies  have  been 
in  existence  ten  years,  they  have  not  as  yet  toucheil 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  district. 

The  problem  of  debt  is  very  complex,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  evenness  with  which  debt  is  distributed 
amonijst  the  more  prosperous  and  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community.  This  is  most  apparent  amongst 
the  cultivators,  as  they  are  a  homogeneous  class  w  hose 
material  circumstances  are  in  general  not  veryiiissimilar. 
Nearly  half  the  whole  debt  was  incurred  by  cultivators 
who  were  classified  as  reaching  a  stanilard  of  comfort. 
As  might  be  expected,  however,  very  few  of  these  were 
heavily  involved,  only  one  in  a  hundred  being  in  debt 
to  a  greater  amount  than  a  year's  income  and  onl)- 
five  in  a  hundred  being  in  debt  to  more  than  half 
a  year's  income.  Amongst  cultivators  classified  as 
living  in  comfort  80  per  cent,  are  either  without  debt 
or  in  debt  only  in  a  very  small  amount.  Of  the  lowest 
class  of  all — the  indigent — 48  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
half  are  without  debt,  3  per  cent,  are  in  debt  to  more 
than  a  year's  income  and  1 1  per  cent,  to  more  than 
half  a  year's  income.  These  figures  are  at  first  view 
somewhat  surprising,  as  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  indebtedness  would  afflict  the  whole  of  this  class 
much  more  severel)'.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  these 
[K'ople  are  too  poor  to  have  any  credit,  and  there  is 
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too  much  com|H-titi(jn  for  loans  to  tt-mpt  tht-  lemlers 
to  venture  money  with  so  little  prospect  of  return.  In 
the  intermediate  classes  uf  those  who  live  neither  in 
comfort  nor  in  actual  want  the  percentaj^e  seriously 
in  debt  is  very  consiilerable,  amountinj;  to  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  body  and  to  a  much  more 
formidable  proportion  of  those  who  are  indebted  at 
all.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  the  figures  in 
any  further  detail  as  they  ixw.  reproduced  in  one  of 
the  tables  appended  to  this  book.  They  show  thai 
Muhammadans  incur  debt  more  eagerly  than  Hindus  ; 
on  the  whole  the  Hindu  cultivator  is  thrifty  and  when 
he  borrows  rarely  rushes  into  ruin  at  the  same  head 
long  pace  as  his  Muhammadan  brother. 

The  great  majority  of  agricultural  debtors  gel  into 
debt  through  improvident  expenditure  upon  ilomestic 
ceremonies  ami  in  particular  upon  marriages.  Tlu 
sum  spent  upon  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter, 
both  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  of  the  cultivatini; 
classes,  is  (juite  out  of  proportion  to  the  incomes  et 
the  families.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  whole  or 
half  a  year's  income  to  be  spent,  of  which  a  great 
•  art  goes  upon  entertaining  the  guests.  Each  culti 
vator,  especially  among  Muhammadans,  tries  to  maki 
a  greater  display  than  was  made  at  the  previous 
Marriage  in  the  village,  and  in  order  to  do  so  many 
hive  to  borrow  money  on  an  extravagant  scale.  Apart 
from  such  extravagance  debts  are  incurred  to  replact- 
cattle  which  have  died  or  to  builu  houses  which  have 
been  burnt  down.  From  such  enquiries  as  were  made 
debts  originally  incurred  for  other  causes  are  very  few. 
Once  a  debt  has  been  incurred  it  mounts  with  ama/ing 
rapidity.     The  interest  is  high,  never  less  than  36  per 
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rent.,  ofltii  4S  |irr  cfiU.  and  mon-  :  ami  the  interest  is 
added  to  the  |)rinoii)al  every  year  and  somctimos  every 
lialf-year,  wlwii  it  is  usual  for  the  moneylender  to  take 
a  fresh  liond  for  tne  increased  anioinit.  Perhaps  half 
of  the  total  del)t  thronj,diout  the  district  is  really  the 
result  of  compound  interest,  hi  ahnost  every  case  in 
which  an  en(piiry  has  been  made  the  sum  which  the 
cultivator  actually  received  from  the  moneylender  is 
far  smaller  than  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  bond. 

A  j^reat  deal  of  the  money  which  appears  in  these 
loan  statements  has  been  borrow eti  on  the  security  of 
the  family  jewellery.  As  the  cultivator  invests  his 
savin;4  in  a  ^^ood  year  in  jewellery,  this  form  of 
liorr(nvini,'  is  little  different  from  realizing'  his  invest- 
ments, but  it  is  very  wasteful  and  involv(>s  a  lie-avy 
reduction  in  his  income,  as  the  interest  paid  on  these 
loans  is  usually  very  hij.,di,  ;,6  per  cent,  compound 
bein^'  perhaps  the  normal  rate. 

Another  wasteful  form  of  borrowinj^  is  to  borrow  on 
the  security  of  a  sown  crop.  The  repayment  is  usually 
made  in  kind,  that  is  to  say,  a  proportion  of  the  crop, 
and  a  very  undue  proportion,  is  made  over  to  the 
moneylender  in  liipiiilation  of  the  loan.  Loans  of  this 
type  are  contracted  by  the  cultivator  at  the  leanest 
periods  of  the  year,  when  he  is  about  to  sow  his  crop 
.mil  wants  money  to  purchase  seeds,  or  just  before  the 
harvest  when  his  own  food  supply  has  run  short. 
1  have  known  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  th«'  return 
to  the  moneylender  after  two  or  three  months  is  pro- 
(iuir  to  the  value  of  three  or  five  times  the  orii,dnal 
loan.  Such  loans  are  always  paid  off  in  full  at  the 
liiue  sti[)ulated,  as  the  moneylender  sends  a  man  to 
lake  awa>    his  share   of  the    produce  as   soon  as  the 
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crop  is  cut.  Short-term  loans  of  this  nature  are  not 
included  in  the  statements  of  indebtedness  and  no 
accurate  estimate  of  their  amount  can  he  given.  It  is 
probable  that  one  cultivator  in  five  or  one  in  ten  con- 
tracts them  and  that  in  the  total  the  sum  borrowed 
does  not  invol.'e  an  addition  of  more  than  5  per  cent, 
to  the  indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

In  considering  the  i)roblem  of  debt,  it  is  more  useful 
to  view  it  in  relation  to  the  agricultural  population  as 
a  whole,  to  ignore  the  effect  upon  the  individual  and  to 
confine  attention  to  the  effect  upon  the  mass.  Upon 
the  mass  a  debt  which  is  efjual  to  one-fifth  of  -.he 
annual  income  is  not  in  itself  a  crushing  burden,  even 
when  it  bears  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  to  involve 
the  payment  in  interest  alone  of  the  earnings  of  one 
month  in  ever\-  year  of  the  whole  agricultural  popula 
tion.  The  heaviness  of  the  interest  would  no  doubt 
make  repayment  of  the  principal  more  difficult ;  but  if 
tl.e  debt  were  divided  amongst  the  cultivators  propor- 
tionately to  income,  repayment  within  a  measurable 
time  might  with  thrift  and  organization  be  effected. 
Society  is  not  however  a  charitable  organization  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assume  the  pooling  of  the  incomes 
of  the  solvent  to  lic^uidate  the  debts  of  the  necessitous. 
As  55  per  cent,  of  all  cultivators  are  entirely  free  from 
ilebt  and  another  20  per  cent,  have  borrowed  very 
little,  the  income  available  for  the  reduction  of  debt  is 
the  income  of  only  one  (juarter  of  the  population, 
which  already  finds  the  earnings  of  four  months  in  the 
year  swallowed  up  in  the  payment  of  interest.  Willi 
the  greatest  economy  nipaymcnl  or  reduction  of 
principal  is  clearly  imi)ossiblc:.  It  would  seem  that 
the  disturbing  factor  in  the  problem  is  not  the  amouiU 
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which   has  been  borrowed  but  the  interest  which   is 
payable  on  the  loan,  and  that  the  (economic  welfare  of 
the    district   would    be    better    secured   by  a   ^^cneral 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  than  by  the  repayment 
of  principal,  because  the  real  injury  to  the  cultivators 
lies  in   the  curtailment  of  their  spending  power  and 
therefore  of   their  stantlard  of  living  which   is   made 
necessary  by  the  large  payments  of  interest.     Could 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  all  loans  be  reduced  to  lo  per 
cent.,  no  extravagant  proposal,  the  agricultural   popu- 
lation as  a  whole  would  save  three  weeks'  earnings 
for   themselves    and    sacrifice    only   a    single    week's 
earnings   to    the    moneylender,   whiU-    the    indebted 
quarter  of  the  agricultural  population  would  save  tlinic 
months"  earnings  in  the  year  and  sacritlce  only  one  to 
the  moneylender. 

Any  comprehensive  campaign  r.gainst  debt  m  the 
interests  of  the  district  as  a  whole  would  necessarily 
have  three  distinct  phases,  of  which  the  first  and  most 
important  would  be  the  reduction  of  interest,  the  second 
would  be  the  repayment  of  principal,  and  the  third 
would  be  the  avoidance  of  fresh  debt  by  the  inculcation 

of  thrift. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  a  general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  district,  there  can  be  no  hop(> 
of  its  being  achieved  in  the  ordinary  economic  way  by 
the  correlation  of  demand  and  supply.  It  is  probable 
that  all  mone\-  in  the  hands  of  professional  money- 
lenders is  ahYa>s  out  on  loan  anil  can  only  be  obtained 
on  competitive  terms.  In  the  scarcity  of  1906  the 
moneylender  was  sucked  so  dr\  that  no  money  was 
available   for  loan  lo  cultivators   with   even    the  best 
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security.  If  the  rate  of  interest  is  to  be  reduced,  it 
cannot  be  done  through  the  agency  of  the  money- 
lender. New  sources  must  be  tapped,  which  means  in 
Indian  conditions  either  a  system  of  State  banks  or 
a  system  of  co-operative  credit  amongst  the  cultivators. 
The  Government  of  India  has  already  rejected  the 
Egyptian  system  of  Land  Banks  financed  by  the  State, 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  if  b'aridpur  is  any 
guide  to  debt  in  the  rest  of  India  or  Bengal,  as  a  capital 
of  200  millions  sterling  would  be  recjuired  in  India  and 
40  millions  sterling  in  Bengal,  amounts  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  now,  even  if  it  had  been  possible 
before  the  war.  As  an  alternative  the  Government  of 
India  has  initiated  and  encouraged  a  system  of  co- 
operative credit  amongst  the  cultivators  by  forming 
co-operative  credit  societies  in  various  villages  and  by 
organizing  an  official  staff  to  inspect  their  accounts 
and  to  persuade  other  cultivators  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  form  additional  societies.  Very  little  State; 
money  has  been  lent  to  the  societies  and  no  financial 
responsibility  has  been  accepted  by  the  State. 

The  first  (juestion  which  naturally  arises  in  any 
consideration  of  this  polic)  is  whether  the  resources 
of  the  cultivators  as  a  body  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  borrowers  amongst  them.  This  must 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  no  information  is  avail- 
able on  the  subject.  Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  arc  substantially  sufficient  in  the  district  of 
Faridpur.  After  all,  the  total  debt  is  only  one-fifth 
of  the  total  annual  income  and  therefore  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  accumulated  profits  of  a  few  years,  if 
those  profits  could  be  drawn  forth  and  employed.  The 
fact  that  55  per  cent,  of  the  more  prosperous  cultivators 
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in   the    district  arr;  without  debt  combined  with   the 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  now  invest  their 
savin<,fs   in  jewellery  for  their  womenfolk  shows   that 
there  is  already  sufficient  cajiital  amongst  the  cultivators 
themselves  to  meet  all  the  needs  for  the  year  of  their 
more    necessitous  brethren.      No  doubt   co-operative 
credit  societies  would  shrink  from  jeopartlizing  their 
resources   in    loans    to   cultivators  who  were   heavily 
involved  ;  but  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  cultivators  are 
indebted  to  the  extent  of  a  year's  income  or  more.     If 
the  State  could  be  induced  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
these  cultivators  by  taking  over  some  part  of  the  loans, 
co-operative  credit  might  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the 
rest,  while   the  liability  of  the   State  would  be  very 
small  and  would  not  extend  in  any  case  to  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  district. 

The    purpose    of    this    study    is  the    statement   of 
economic  fact  and  not  the  advancement  of  theory  or 
the  suggestion  of  reform.     If  I  venture  to  make  a  few- 
comments  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  indebtedness, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  suggested  b>-  the  course  of 
our  own  investigations  and  have  not  apparently  been 
put  forward  by  other  workers  in  this  field.    The  officeis 
engaged  in  our  investigations  without  doubt  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  cultivators  and  had  great  influence 
with   them.     They  obtained  influence    partly   by  the 
prestige  of  Government  service  and   partly  by  their 
superior  education,  but  chiefly  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  agricultural  world,  and   they  inspired  confidence 
partly   because    they    were    disinterested,    but   chiefly 
because  they  were  personally  known  to  every  family. 
These  happy  results  were  only  achieved  by  the  rule 
which  insisted  that  all  enquiries  were  to  be  conducted 
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in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  by  an  allotment  of  time 
and  space  which  made  a  strict  observance  of  the  rule 
possible.  Those  who  know  the  Indian  countryside 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  agricultural  peasant  is 
prone  to  suspicion  in  all  things  and  .  ■\-r  more  than 
when  it  is  proposed  to  lay  hands  upon  his  savings. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  him  unless  his  confidence  be 
first  secured  antl  little  can  even  then  be  done  except 
by  those  who  liavc  acquired  influence  in  his  village  or 
locality.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  issue  will  be  other- 
wise with  co-operative  credit.  Indeed  I  venture  to 
think  that  no  real  progress  will  be  made  with  the 
movement  until  Government  agents  of  an  influential 
class  are  employed  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  them 
to  know  their  agricultural  world  and  the  family  and 
home  of  every  inhabitant  in  their  sphere  of  authority. 
In  Faridpur  this  would  involve  the  employment  of 
about  two  hundred  agents  for  inspection  and  control, 
who  should  in  a  well-cganized  scheme  precede  antl 
not  follow  the  establishment  of  co-operative  credit 
societies  in  their  spheres.  At  present  only  two  or 
three  men  of  the  type  rec|uired  are  employed  in  th( 
district. 

A  staff  of  such  quality  and  strength  would  make 
rapid  progress  possible  in  the  introduction  of  co-opera 
tive  credit  if  rapid  progress  were  desired ;  but  how- 
ever : '  co-operative  credit  is  or  is  intended  to  be 
built  up,  It  is  still — I  cannot  but  think — essential  as 
a  framework  upon  which  to  build.  The  Government 
policy  in  respect  of  the  movement  has  been  announced 
as  a  policy  of  slow  and  cautious  expansion,  aiming; 
avow(!dly  at  a  distant  millenniiim.  It  is  urged  in  favour 
of  slow  expansion  that  the  virtues  of  the  movement  iii' 
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in  tcachin^^  the  cultivator  co-operation  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  that  if  the  movement  were  pushed 
at  a  .i,falloi),  these  virtues  would  be  likely  to  be  lost 
sij^ht  of  in  the  cloud  of  dust.     There  is  substance  in 
these  views  no  doubt,  but  a  substance  which  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  separate  from  the  shadow.     Caution 
and  slowness  are  comparative  terms  ;  and  ii  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  many  years  of  waitino  and  watching  are 
needed  to  justify  their  use.    In  Faridpur  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  which  has  not  enabled  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  ten  years,  it  would 
require  a  thousand  years  to  eliminate  the  professional 
moneylender  b>-  co-operative  effort.     Indeed  the  move- 
ment has  not  as  yet  got  any  real  hold  upon  the  district, 
nor  is    it   likely    to   get  rny  real  hoUl    until   pioneer 
societies  have  been  established  far  more  widely  than 
at  present.     If  cultivators  have  to  learn  the  value  of 
the  societies,  they  must  at  least  see  them  in  oi^eration. 
which  cannot  be  expected  while  societies  are  confined 
to  ten  centres  in  a  district  of  four  thousand  villages, 
where  communications  are  defective  and  the  villagers 
rarely  go  far  from  their  homes.     Were  a  small  society 
started  on  a  comprehensive  p^lan  in  every  village  or 
ever>-  group  of  villages,  the  advantages  would  at  least 
be  canvassed  by  every  cultivator  and  the  benefits  of 
co-operation    would   have    some    chance  of    asserting 
themselves  in  every  corner  of  the  district.     Such  diffu- 
sion is  not  possible  without  a  large  staft'  for  organization 
and  contro'.     If  a  staff  of  thv.  cpiality   and  strength 
which   I   have  suggested  were  already  in  existence,  it 
would  be  their  first  duty  to  arrange;  the  formation  of 
these  pion<;er  societies  and  to  tempt  out  of  the  well-to- 
do  cultivators  their  savings  to  finance  diem.      At  first 
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the  societies  would  need  like  all  pioneer  undertakinj^^s 
continuous  care  and  attention,  which  it  would  be  the 
second  duty  of  the  official  staff  to  supply.  To  hope 
that  men  as  ignorant  as  the  Indian  cultivator  would  be 
able  at  once  to  manage  credit  societies  on  co-oj.erativc 
principles  in  a  businesslike  manner  without  the  help 
of  advice  -  nd  audit  by  some  extraneous  authority  is  to 
sigh  for  the  moon.  As  soon  as  jjioneer  societies  had 
been  established  and  were  working  smoothly  in  each 
little  group,  it  would  be  the  third  duty  of  the  official 
staff  to  draw  the  attention  of  every  cultivator  in  the 
group  to  their  advantages  in  the  course  of  friendly 
conversation  and  to  encourage;  the  formation  of  new 
societies.  It  is,  I  submit,  much  more  likely  that 
success  will  be  achieved  and  that  the  benefits  of 
co-operative  credit  will  be  widely  api)reciatcd  by  the 
cultivators  in  this  way  as  a  result  of  experience  of 
societies  in  their  own  villages  and  amongst  themselves 
than  in  watching  them  or  hearing  of  their  wonders  in 
other  villages  amongst  strangers. 

Repayment  of  principal  will  naturally  not  begin  con- 
currently with  the  formation  of  co-operative  credit 
societies,  although  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivator  some  resources 
for  the  p.jrpose.  The  experience  of  societies  which 
have  bee.;  already  formeil  shows  that  the  cultivator  is 
inclined  to  display  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
cheap  money  by  increasing  his  debt  rather  than  b\ 
reducing  it.  This  tendency  has  been  accentuated  by 
the  lack  of  influential  advice,  as  an  ignorant  cultivator 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  realize  that  the  more  he 
borrows  from  his  society,  the  less  is  available  to  rescue 
others  from  the  moneylender  or  that  repayment  lias 
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a  co-operalivf-  value  in  increasing  the  resources  of  his 
society  and  enabling  it  to  extend  its  operations.     In 
this  regard  more  is  to  be  expected  from  a  competent 
and  sufficient  official  .taff  than  can  have  been  hitherto 
attempted.    Firmness  is  necessary  and  will  be  effective 
when  the  prestige  of  the  official  is  combined  with  the 
solicitude  of  the  friend.     In  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  Indian  countryside  there  is  another  way  in  which 
the  official  staff  can  materially  assist  in  reducing  the 
dead-weight  of  the  debt.     The  total  debt  of  most  of 
the   cultivators  includes  much  that  they  have  never 
borrowed.     As  I  have  explained,  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
moneylender  to  add  unpaid  interest  to  the   principal 
and  to  take  a  new  bond  for  the  'ncreased  sum  every 
year  and  sometimes  every  half-) ear.    A  close  examina- 
tion into  the  origin  and  history  of  every  debt  is  made 
before  a  cultivator  can  be  admitted  as  member  of  a 
co-operative  credit  society.      Already   in  many  cases 
compositions   have  been  arranged   with    the    money- 
lenders, when  they  have  been  paid  off  by  the  society. 
With  an  official  staff  as  influential  as  I  have  postulated 
these  cases  are  likely  to  be  much  more  numerous.    To 
western  eyes  it  may  seem  Utopian  to  expect  Shylock 
to  forgo  some  of  his  pound  of  flesh ;  but  in  India  it  is 
no  uncommon  experience.     During  our  investigations 
my  officers  and  I  have  often  arranged  terms  of  com- 
position and  iiKluccd  moneylenders  to  accept  far  less 
than   their  nominal  dues.     In  the  Central   Provinces 
after  the  Famine  such  compositions  were  comprehen- 
sively arranged  as  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  local  officials.     It  is  not  therefore  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  a  large  deduction  can  be  obtained  m 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  district,  when  nearly  all 
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debts  are  disproportionate  to  the  sums  which  the 
borrowers  have  actually  obtained  ;  but  a  staff  of  high 
quality  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  true  that 
moral  persuasion  can  always  compel  mitigation  in  the 
terms  of  an  unconscionable  barirain  ''n  B('n«'al,  it  is 
only  true  when  the  persuader  is  a  person  of  inlluence, 
preferably  an  official,  who  is  disinterested. 

The  third  phase  in  the  campaign  against  debt  is  the 
avoidance  of  fresh  debt  by  the  inculcation  of  thrift. 
There  will  always  be  borrowing ;  but  it  should  be 
borrowing  for  use  and  not  borrowing  for  consumption. 
I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  a  docile  people  like  the 
Faridpur  cultivators,  pre-eminently  willing  to  follow 
where  the  State  leads,  could  be  taught  thrift  in  a 
generation.  I  have  no  such  illusion.  There  will 
always  be  spendthrifts  in  Faridpur  and  the  ordinary 
cultivator,  especially  the  Muhammadan,  is  only  too 
willing  to  spend  when  he  has  mone)-  in  his  pocket. 
I'^xtravagance  is  particularly  marked  in  marriage  enter 
tainments,  which  amongst  a  hospitable  people  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult  to  eradicate.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  drink  problem  and  no  need  to  fight  against  the 
insidious  demoralization  which  it  carries  in  its  train. 
In  the  inculcation  of  thrift  success  is  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  indirectly,  by  an  attempt  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  living.  The  improvement  of  the  home- 
stead offers  a  great  opportunity  of  diverting  expendi- 
ture from  wasteful  objects.  The  cultivators  take  pride 
in  their  homes  and  could  easily  be  induced  to  spend 
money  upon  them,  to  suostitute  masonry  for  mud 
plinths,  tin  roofs  for  thatch,  timber  for  bamboo,  and  to 
fill  them  w^ith  better  furniture.  Exhibitions  of  model 
homesteads  and  of  furniture  would  be  very  useful  to 
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help  them,  if  held  in  many  centres.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  co-operative  credit  staft  with 
its  knowledge  of  every  home  and  every  family  would 
be  able  to  give  great  assistance  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living  and  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
cultivators  to  the  improvement  of  their  homesteads 
and  furniture  and  of  the  (juality  of  their  cattle  and 
other  livestock. 

To  sum  up,  of  the  debt  incurred  by  cultivators  in 
Faridpur  So  per  cent,  could  be  paid  off  in  a  reasonable 
period  by  the  ordinary   operation   of  land  banks   or 
credit  societies,  i ;,  per  cent,  is  more  serious,  but  might 
to  a  great  extent  be    similarly   dealt  with    after   the 
close  examination  to  which  Government  ofticers  could 
subject    it.     The    remainder,  incurred    by   cultivators 
with  small  resources  to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  resources,  must  remain  as  a  burden  to  the 
borrowers   unless  some   public  authority  should  step 
forward  to  take  over  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.     Put  in  another  way,  the  cultivators  of  Farid- 
pur may  be  divided   into  three  classes,   55  per  cent, 
entirely  free  of  debt  and  making  sufficient  profit  to 
free  most  of  their  indebted  neighbours,  39  per  cent,  in 
debt  but  only  to  an  extent  which  does  not  seriously 
cripple  their  resources,  whose  debts  could  in  a  short 
time  be  paid  off  by  co-operative  effort  of  the  whole 
body  of  cultivators,  and  only  6  per  cent,  whose  debts 
are  far  too  large  for  any  co-operative  movement  safely 
to  deal  with  and  must  be  tackled  by  public  authority 
unless  the  cultivators   are   to   be   abandoned   in  the 
grip  of  their  moneylenders.     The  sum  to  be  found 
by  public  authority  would  not  exceed  ten  lakhs   of 
rupees    and    might    in    liquidation    be    reduced    con- 
siderably below  that  amount. 
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Without  an  analysis  by  occupations  of  the  non- 
agricultural  classes  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  examining  the  figures  of  their  debt.  Most  of  the 
comments  made  upon  the  indebtedness  of  cultivators 
apply  no  doubt  also  to  non-cultivators  ;  but  their 
occupations  and  their  conditions  of  life  are  so  diverse 
that  it  would  need  a  special  study  of  a  very  difficult 
kind  before  any  comments  or  any  generalizations  could 
safely  be  ventured.  The  figures  at  least  reveal  the 
dimensions  of  their  debt  and  the  economic  condition 
of  those  who  have  incurred  it. 
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TiiK  incidence  of  taxation  in  any  country  is  always 
an  interesting  l)Ut  a  Jift'icult  subject  of  (  ncjuiry.     The 
en(|uirer  is  beset  by  pitfalls  on  all   sides.     Taxation 
assumes  many  forms  and  he  cannot  judge  their  rela- 
tive severity  ;  he  must  know  the  income  of  tlie  countr) 
and  he  has  no  accurate  statistics  to  help  him.     In  some 
of  the   more  civilized  countries  of  the  world  attempts 
have  been  made  recently  by  economists  or  statisticians 
to  estimate   the    annual    income,  by   which    is   me;'"* 
not  the  value  of  the  annual  production  but  the  su 
of   the    annual    incomes   of    every    individual    in    the 
.State.     These  estimates  are  very  much  in  the  nature 
of  guesses,  as  must  always  be  when  a  large  part  of 
the  capital   is   invested   in   corporations  or  in    foreign 
countries    and    when    no    return    is    madv.    of   lesser 
incomes.      In  England,  where  the  income-tax  applies 
to  all  forms  of  property  and  covers  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  people,   these   estimates  are   probably 
more  nearl)-  correct  than  in  countries  where  there  is 
no  income-tax  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  estimator  ;  but 
even   in    England   trained   statisticians  differ   in    their 
estimates  of  the  total  income  so  widely  that  some  place 
it  at  / 1 ,600,000,000,   others  at    /,'2, 400,000,000.      If 
the   estimate    of   income  is   uncertain    the   burden   of 
taxation  on  that  in:ome  is  still  more  difficult  to  as.sess. 
A  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  every  country  is  d<Tiveil 
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from  customs  (liitii's,  itf  wliich  political  fcoiiomists  have 
as  >et  fail<-cl  to  measiirr  liic  ctU'Ct.  'I'lipn-  is  sounii 
authority  for  the;  opinion  that  the  l)uyer  pays  the  duty, 
sound  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the  seller  pays  the 
duty,  and  as  sound  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the 
duty  is  paid  partly  by  the  buyer  and  jjartly  by  the  seller 
in  proportions  varying;  in  every  country  and  in  every 
article  of  conunercc.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  esti 
mate  the  Inirden  which  such  duties  place  upon  the 
country.  Apart  from  customs  duties  all  countries 
differ  in  the  proportions  of  their  revenue  which  the) 
derive  from  indirect  sources,  such  as  excise,  stamps 
and  commercial  undertakinifs,  and  from  direct  taxation. 
An)  comparison,  therefore,  between  country  ami 
country  must  be  subject  to  so  many  (pialifications 
that  at  the  best  it  can  be  only  a  rough  j^niide  ;  yet, 
in  jud}.(ing  the  pitch  of  ta.xation  in  India,  it  is  imjjossible 
to  avoid  a  comparison  with  other  countries,  if  the 
burden  of  that  taxation  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
ordinary  reader.  To  say,  for  example,  that  taxation 
amounts  to  sixpence  in  the  pound  conveys  nothing  as 
a  measure  of  burden  to  a  foreigner,  unless  he  rapidU 
makes  a  mental  calculation  of  how  much  in  the  pounti 
the  taxation  in  his  own  country  represents. 

In  Faridpur  it  is  easy  to  estimate  with  considerabh 
accuracy  the  burden  of  taxation.  If  the  figures  of 
income  which  have  been  con  piled  are  at  all  correct,  one 
of  the  two  difficulties  which  face  the  estimator  has  been 
completely  solved.  The  other  difficulty,  the  revenue 
gathered,  which  is  not  easy  to  calculate  for  any  divi- 
sion such  as  a  county  in  European  countries,  is  in 
India  made  comparatively  easy  by  the  fact  that  the 
di'trict  is  the  unit  in  which  revenue  is  assessed  and 
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collccud.  It  is  only  in  tlu-  customs  ilutus,  which  arc 
colk-ctfd  at  thr  |>ort  of  entry,  a.nl  in  wiilespread  com- 
nu^rcial  undertakings,  such  as  Stan-  Kail\va)s,  tliat 
thc-e  is  any  iloulit. 

In    I-'aridpur   the    revenue   colU-cted    under   various 
heads  is  iliviileil  between  three  autliorities,  the  ^rreater 
|iart  hein^'  allocateil  to  the  Imi)rrial  or  Central  Govern- 
ment and  thi;  lesser  part  beinj;  diviiled  between  local 
bodies  and  the  local  police  force.     The  details  of  this 
n;venue  in  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  obtain- 
able are  y,i\cn  in   round   figures :    laml    revenue  (the 
Imperial    Land    Tax)    600.000    rupees    or   /,'40,ooo: 
stami)s,  rhietly  judicial,   jcSo.ooo  rupees  or  ^5  2,000; 
income-tax  60,000  •"    "es  or  /■4,ooo;  excise  anil  o[)ium 
180,000  rupees  or /,'     ,000;  miscellaneous  1  20,000  ru- 
pees or  /■8,<xx).      The  whole  nf  this  revenue,  amount- 
ing to  i,7;,o,ooo  ru[)ees  or  about  ,/"i  i6,(xx).  is  allocated 
to  the  Central  (iovernment.      The  local  rates,   which 
are  expended  entirely  within  the  ilistrict,  amounted  to 
195,000  rupees  or  jCit„ooo,  while  the  local  police-tax 
amounteil  to  about  300,000  rupees  or  /' 20,000.     This 
tax  is  assessed   and   collected  by  the  villaj^e  oftkials, 
and   spent    on    watch    and    ward    within    thi?   villai,fe. 
These  figures  represent  the  whole  amount  of  revenue 
collected  by  the  central  or  any  local  authority  in  the 
district.     The  large  item  of  stamps  reflects  the  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  civil  litigation,  as 
four-fifths  of  this  sum  was  collected  in  the  shape  of  fees 
H)on  documents  used  in  the  law  courts.     The  land-tax 
is  a  legacy  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  and  has  never 
been  varied  for  over  i  20  \  cars.     When  originally  im- 
posed it  nominally  represented  91  per  cent,  of  the  rent 
paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  remaining  9  \>er 
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cent,  being  retained  by  the  agents  who  collected  the 
rent.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
it  really  represented  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
rent  and  that  the  landowners  who  collected  it  retained  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  was  intended.  In  any  case, 
the  effect  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  to  convert 
tax-collectors  into  landlords  and  to  assure  to  them  the 
natural  increase  in  value  which  peace  and  growing  pros- 
perity and  population  would  confer  upon  the  land.  Hail 
the  Permanent  Settlement  not  been  effectetl  the  whole 
of  this  increase  would  have  become  land-tax  payable 
to  the  Central  Government ;  it  now  goes  to  the  land- 
lords, who  have  thereby  secured  about  2,400,000  rui)ecs 
or  ^160,000,  their  profits  from  the  land  having  increased 
sixfold  since  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  concluded, 
while  the  land-tax  remains  at  the  same  figure,  ^40,000, 
at  which  it  was  fixed  1 20  years  ago.  The  local  rates 
are  imposed  by  the  local  authority  and  are  assesseil 
upon  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivating  classes,  or  in  the 
two  siuall  towns  upon  property.  They  are  very  lii;lu, 
and  represent  to  the  cultivator  an  income-ta.x  of  less 
than  I  per  cent,  (about  0-3  per  cent.)  and  to  tin 
landlord  an  income-tax  of  about  3  per  cent.  In  tin,' 
small  towns  the  property-tax  is  assessed  very  ca[)ri 
ciously  and  amounts  in  the  average  to  i^  rupees  or 
2s.  per  head  of  the  population,  ecpiivalent  to  an  income- 
tax  of  about  2  per  cent,  or  less.  The  local  police-rate, 
which  is  not  collected  in  the  towns,  is  in  effect  an 
income-tax  on  every  family  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
district.  It  is  levied  very  unevenly,  but  it  aj^pears  to 
represent  in  the  average  a  tax  of  O'^  per  cent,  upon 
income. 

The   other    sources  of   revenue   of   sjovernnuMit   in 
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India  are  all  indirect.  They  are  either  customs  and 
salt  duties,  or  the  profits  of  State  railways  and  of  com- 
mercial departments  such  as  forests  and  the  post  office. 
There  is  no  means  of  estimating  what  burden  they 
impose  upon  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  calcu- 
lating what  portion  of  them  is  borne  by  the  district  of 
Fariilpur  it  is  fairest  to  assume  that  they  press  equally 
upon  every  family  in  India.  In  the  total  they  amount 
to  a  sum  of  2s.  ^Id.  per  head  of  die  population. 

We   are  now   in  a  position    to    examine    the  total 
taxation  borne  by  the  people  of  Faridpur  : 


l\iid  to  the  Cfiitnil  iitivi-riimoit : 
Customs  duties  and  exrisr 

Salt 

Profits  and  State  Railways 
Miscellaneous  proiit^  and  re(  tipt^ 
Stainj)s       .          .          .          •          • 
Income-tax         .          .          .          • 
Land-tax 

[.Oiii!  Rates 

I'i/tage  Taxatiiii/   .         .         •         • 

Total 


IVr  head  of 
population. 

.V.     J. 

'      7 

I 
f) 

2 
,  1 

3     8^^' 


The  total  is  really  a  little  less;  but  owing  to  the 
absence  of  detailed  figures,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
separate  excise  from  customs  duties.  The  yield  of 
excise  and  opium  is  ver)-  small  (only  i  \il  per  head  of 
the  population)  in  an  abstinent  district  like  Faridpur, 
much  smaller  indeed  than  in  India  as  a  whole. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  revenue  from  all  .sources 
amounts  in  Fariilpur  to  about  .V"-  ^^A  (Rs.  2  A.  10)  per 
head  of  the  population.  A  calculation  on  the  same 
basis  shows  that  the  revenue  demand  in  15engal  is  only 
half  what  it  is  in  any  other  province  in  India,  although 
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in  all  probability  the  income  per  head  of  population  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  province.  The  economic 
statistics  which  have  been  reviewed  reveal  an  average 
income  per  head  of  52  rupees  or  /;,  9s.  in  the  district. 
The  total  revenue  demand  is,  therefore,  about  5  per 
cent.,  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 

The  Bengali  delights  to  compare  his  country  with 
England  in  all  matters  economic,  although  in  truth 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  with  which  Bengal 
is  less  suitable  for  comparison.  C^ireat  Britain  is  so 
preponderantly  ri'  industrial  country  that  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  is  dependent  upon  the  land 
for  a  livelihood ;  in  Bengal  the  industrial  poi)ula- 
tion  is  insignificant  and  four-fifths  of  the  population 
are  directly  supported  by  the  land.  In  Great  Britain 
five  out  of  every  six  persons  live  in  towns  larger  than 
any  town  in  Faridpur.  whereas  in  Faridpur  only  three 
persons  in  a  hundred  live  in  towns  at  all,  and  those 
towns  are  in  everything  except  the  name  merely  over- 
grown villages.  Nevertheless  the  comparison  should 
be  made,  as  it  will  serve  to  exhibit  more  clearly  than 
any  other  means  the  incidence  of  revenue  in  Bengal. 
The  comparison  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  pro- 
portion of  revenue  derived  from  tax  and  non-ta\ 
sources  is  approximately  the  same,  thus  : 


Percentage  of  total  rL-VL-nut-  dcri\ 

ed  from 

Customs 
and  cxcisL'. 

Stamps. 

Profits. 

Direct 
taxation 

Great  l^ritain        .           3S 
India  .         .                    :/i 

5 
10 

iS 
<4 

S9 
40 

In    the    comparison    1    have   adopted   as    the    total 
income  of  Great  Britain  the  latest  estimate  of  the  best 
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statisticians,  / 2, 000,000,000,  or  /45  per  head  of  the 
population.     The  comparison  is  as  follows : 

Crcal  Britain.         Faridpur. 

£    ..     d.  £    i-    '/■ 

Total  revenue  of  the ctntral  gDvern- 
ment  (tax  and  non-tax)  per  head 
of  population  ,5    '  7     ° 

Total    revenue   (tax)    of    ilie    local 

authorities  per  head  of  population  300 

Income  per  head  of  population  4500 

Incidenee  of  revenue  uj^m  inronie  ; 

Central  revenue       .         •         •       ^^2  l"-'"'  ' '-■"^■ 
.ocal  „  ...       (^  X     •• 

Total  „  ■         •         •     >5l    .•      •> 


\\ 


3i 

o 


8^  per  rtjit. 
1 

S 


1 


It   is   more   protitablr    to    compare    an    agricultural 
district   like    Faridpur  with    the  agricultural     ountries 
of  the  civilized    world.      It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
obtain  sufficient  information  to  complete  the  com;  iri- 
son.     Most  of  the  reference  books  which  are  obtaii      le 
give  the  figures  of  revenue  without  sufticient  explana- 
tion, and  many  omit  the  details  of  local  taxation  alto- 
gether.    The  burden  of  the  revenue  upon  the  average 
income  is,  however,  the  real  criterion.     Unfortunately, 
no  estimate  of  the   total  or  average   income   in   any 
of  these  countries  is  available.     All  that  it  is  possible 
to  say  is  that  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  average 
income  in  Great  Britain  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
countries    selected    for    comparison    and    very    mucn 
greater  than  in  most  of  them. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the 
latest  statistics  available  for  the  period  before  the  war. 
The  figures  for  the  revenues  of  the  central  govern- 
ments all  refer  to  the  financial  year  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  (i9i:,-i4)-  The  figures  for  the 
revenues  of  the   local   authorities    refer  to   that   )car 
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(Denmark,  Japan)  or  the  year  previous  (Italy.  Sweden. 
Holland)  or  the  year  1910  (France).  The  revenues 
of  the  central  governments  have  been  so  distributed 
under  the  four  heads  as  to  present  as  uniform  a  classi- 
fication and  as  clean  a  division  as  the  data  and  the 
diverse  practice  of  the  several  countries  permit. 

The  astonishing  feature  about   this  comparison   is 
the  extraordinarily   low    rate    of    revenue    in    India. 
If  it  be  urged  that  a  high  revenue  and  even  a  rela- 
tively high   revenue   in   European  countries  is   really 
a  smaller  burden  upon  the  people  owing  to  their  larger 
resources  than  a  low  revenue  in  Asiatic  countries,  the 
case  of  Japan  still  remains  to  be  explained.      I  he  rate 
of  revenue   in  Japan    is   nine  times   as  large  as  the 
rate  in  Bengal,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  dared 
assert  that  the  resources  of  the   two  countries  bear 
a  like  proportion.    There  seems  sound  reason  to  believe 
that  the  income  of  a  country  district  in  Japan  is  really 
less  and  not   more  than   the  income  of  a  district  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  as  wages  appear  in  every  occupation 
to  be  at  a  lower  level.     Civilized  government  is  not 
a  cheap  thing,   and    the    recognized   law   is  that  the 
poorer  the  country  the  greater  the  cost  of  its  govern- 
ment.    India   is   an   amazing   exception.     It   will    be 
observed  that   Bengal,  as    illustrated    by   the   figures 
collected  for  the  district  of  Faridpur.  is  incontestably 
the  most  lightly  taxed  of  civilized   countries   in   the 
world.     It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  other  in  which 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  not  twice  or  three  times  as 
creat  as  it  is  in  Bengal.     If  it  be  urged  that  b^andpur 
fs  an  exceptionally  prosperous  district  and  no  guide  to 
the  conditions  in  the  rest  of  Beng.d,  it  may  at  once  be 
answered  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tie  poorest  district 
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agriculturally  in  the  whole  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  that 
the  cultivators  and  the  general  population  of  all  the 
neighbouring  districts  on  the  south,  east  and  west  are 
certainly  better  off.  Without  a  complete  investigation 
this  statement  is  not  capable  of  absolute  proof;  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Bakarganj,  the  district  on  the 
lOuth.  which  has  the  same  proportion  of  the  popula 
tion  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  pro- 
duces crops  which  are  twice  as  valuable  to  sustain  a 
population  which  is  very  little  more. 

Cheap  government  is  not  necessarily  good  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Bengal, 
although  they  pay  only  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
people  of  other  countries  for  their  government,  get 
very  little  less  in  return.  To  any  unprejudiced  student 
of  conditions  in  Europe  and  conditions  in  India  it 
must  be  clear  that  any  weakness  or  inefficiency  in  the 
administration  of  India  is  exclusively  in  local  adminis- 
tration. There  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe 
nor  a  civilized  country  in  Asia  which  does  not  pay  far 
more  heavily  than  India  for  its  central  government 
and  which  obtains  in  return  superior  service.  The 
Indian  bureaucracy  has  supplied  India  with  cheaper 
railway  communications  than  any  possessed  by  Euro- 
pean countries,  has  provided  for  her  the  greatest 
irrigation  works  in  the  world,  has  created  a  judicial 
system  which  will  bear  comparison  for  fairness  and 
expedition  with  any  system  elsewhere,  has  maintained 
order  and  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  the  most 
unlikely  conditions,  has  grappled  successfully  with 
widespread  failure  of  crops,  the  most  difficult  problem 
which  any  government  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
face,  and  has  attempted  of  late  years  the  stupendous 
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labour  of  provitUn^  an  ignorant  and  densely-populated 
country  with  a  modern  system  of  education  and  a 
modern  s>stem  of  sanitation.  It  has  done  all  this  at 
a  cost  which  is  an  infmitely  lighter  burden  upon  the 
resources  of  a  poor  country  than  any  of  the  govern- 
ments  in   Europe  has    placed   upon  the  resources  ot 

a  rich  country. 

It  is   onl>    when   the   eyes  are  turned    upon    local 
administration    that    the    backwardness    of    India    is 
apparent    in    comparison  with  Europe.      Apart   from 
the  hardly-civili/ed  nations   in   the   Balkans  or  deca- 
dent countries  likr  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  slates  of 
I'urope   provide  for  all  their  inhabitants  elementary 
education,  insist  upon  effective  sanitation,  supply  goo( 
roads  and  means  of  communication,  good  lighting,  and 
the  numerous  other  material  concomitants  of  modern 
civilization.     In   most,  if  not   in  all,  countries  this  is 
done   at  the  expense   of  local   authorities   by  means 
of  taxation  which  is  neither  imposed  nor  handled  by 
the  central  government.     It  has  not  always  or  usually 
been  done  at  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  or  at  the 
instance  of  the  local  authorities,  but  it  has  generally 
to  a  great  extent  and  always  to  some  extent    been 
done   at    the    direction    of    the    central    government 
through  the  agency  of  the  local  authonfes.     For  this 
purpose    the    local    authorities   have   provided   them- 
selves or  have  been  provided  with  ample  funds.     An 
examination  of  the    figures   already  given  will    show 
that  none  of  the  more  progressive  countries  in  Europe 
raises  less  than  a  quarter  of  itr,  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  through  local  authorities  for  expenditure  upon 
local  needs.    The  figures  given  for  Faridpur  will  show, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sums  raised  in  Bengal  by 
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the  local  authorities  or  for  local  needs  are  insij^Miili- 
cant  and  do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  country.  With  such  inade(|iiate  means 
it  is  impossible  that  local  administration  can  bear  ain 
comparison  with  local  administration  in  luirope. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  select  for  more  detailed 
comparison  any  of  the  richest  and  foremost  countries  in 
Europe — (ireat  Britain,  Germany,  or  France — but  it 
will  not  be  at  all  unfair  to  take  Italy,  where  the  circum 
stances  and  character  of  the  people  are  not  very  dis- 
similar from  those  in  I?en<^al,  where  almost  as  lar<;r 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  is  supported  by  A^rl 
culture  and  where  the  poverty  of  the  country  has 
always  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
government.  Moreover  in  the  matter  of  modern 
govemmenc  Italy  starts  with  no  great  advantage  in 
the  point  of  time  over  India.  If  the  condition  of  India 
until  the  midille  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  chaotic, 
the  condition  of  Italy  at  the  same  period  was  i-ven  more 
chaotic:  if  modern  administration  may  be  said  to  start 
in  India  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  modern  administra- 
tion in  Italy  may  with  ecjual  justice  be  said  to  start 
after  the  reunion  in  1859.  The  two  countries  are 
therefore  eminently  tit  for  comparison. 

It  so  happens  that  a  very  competent  enquirer  pub 
lished  lately  an  analysis  of  income  and  taxation  in 
a  typical  Italian  village  in  an  agricultural  part  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  estimate  the  sum  of  the  annual 
incomes  of  all  the  villagers,  but  he  estimated  the  value 
of  the  total  agricultural  produce  and  he  calculatCv  the 
amount  of  taxation  imposed  b)  the  central  and  local 
governments  and  by  the  village  coiuicil.  As  regards 
the  taxation   of  the  central   government  he  confined 
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himself  to  thr  land  tax.   which   appears   to  represent 
only  lo  per  cent,  of  the  n-venue  raised  by  the  central 
,r„vern.nent  in  Iialv.    In  wriiin-  an  otV.cial  report  upon 
the  preparation  of';i  Record  of  Rights  in  the  district 
„f  Hakar-anj.  adjacent  to  Faridpur.  I  had  occasion  to 
use    this'  anaUsis    for    the    purpose    of    comparison, 
liakarganj  came  very  well  out  of  the  comparison,  the 
net  income  of  the  cultivator  bein^  ecpial   to  that  of 
the   Italian  cultivator  who  pays  six  times  as  much  in 
taxes        The    writer  of  the  article    n-niarked  of  life 
in   the    Italian   viUa-e  :    'the   people  are  ve-etanans. 
not   from   choicer    but   from   necessity.      Ihey   cannot 
afford  to  eat  meat  nor  even  e->,^s ;  they  cannot  atiord 
to  eat  wheat  bread  but  eat  maize  porrid-e  and  mai/.e 
bread    ve-etables  and    fruit,  and   what  the    cow    pro- 
duces '     'hiis  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  description 
of  the  food  of  the    people   of    Faridpur  without  the 
comfortable  addition  of  fish  in  abundance  to  the  daily 
diet     Th.'  houses  of  the  Italian  peasants  are,  no  doubt 
stron.^er.  b  .   that   is  due   to  the  greater  severity  of 
the  chmale ;  the>  do  not  contain  as  much  floor  space, 
althou-h  they  are  much  better  furnished.     The  clothes 
c,f  the  peasant  are   made  of  better  cloth  and  are  far 
less  scanty,  but   this  agair.   is  due  to  the  ditierence 
of  climate ,   thev  must  be  warmer  or  the  peasant  w.  I 
perish,  but  in  return  he  has  to  content  himself  with 
one   or    two    suits.      The    writer    remarks    that    the 
Italian    population    has    scarcely    any    money   at    all 
for  such   indulgences  as  jeuellery  and    spends   very 
much  less  upon  marriages  and  similar  domestic  cere- 
monies.    On   a  close   comparison  of  taxation   in   the 
Italian  village  with  taxation  in  the  Bakarganj  village, 
it  appeared  thai  while  the  Italian  land-tax  was  three 
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times  as  larjre,  the  local  authority  took  twice  as  much, 
ami  the  villaj,^!  council  took  sevciUern  times  as  much 
from  the  Italian  peasant  as  from  the  Hakarganj  peasant. 
In  other  words,  what  the   Henjral  peasant  sjiends  on 
marriages  and  jewellery,  the   Italian   peasant  is  com- 
l)elled    by    his   government    to   spend    on    roads   and 
lighting,  on   sanitation,  on  a  good  water  supply,   on 
medical  attendance  and  on  etiucation.     The  economic 
enijuiry  in   FariJpur   has    enabled   even    closer   com 
parison  to  be  made  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  both 
countries;   but  the  results  are  very  much   the  same. 
The    Italian  peasant  surrenders  one-third  of  the  [pro- 
duce of  the   soil   in   land-tax   or  in  local   and  village 
taxation  ;  the  I'\iridpur  peasant  less  than  one-twentieth. 
It  IS  true  that  he  has  to  pay  in  addition  rent  to  his 
private  landlord  ;  but  this  amounts  to  less  than  a  tenth 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  in  any  case  does  not 
reach  the  public  exchequer. 

Not  all  of  this  disproportion  in  the  burden  of  taxation 

is  due  to  the  accpiisition  of  those   material    beneli. . 

which  are  the  principal  feature  of  western  civilization. 

It  is  clear  that  the  system  of  administration  in  Ital\ 

is  far  more  expensive  than  in  India  and,  if  a  foreigner 

may  judge,  it  is  considerablj   less  efficient.     Railways 

m  Italy  are  no  more  numerous  and  are  much  worse 

managed    than    they   are    in    India,  while   light   lines 

to  serve  village  needs,   such   as  are   common   in   the 

be.st-governed  European  countries,  are  conspicuous  b) 

their  absence  in  Italy.    Civil  justice  is  dilatory,  criminal 

administration   admittedly   inefficient,   and    the    police 

bear  no  very  high  reputation.     But  in  the  provision 

of    local    conveniences    Italy   is    immeasurably    more 

advanced.      It  is  true  that  Fariduur  is  backward  even 
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for  Bcnjial.  Trunk  roads  are  few  and  bad,  there  are 
no  villa^r(.'  roads  of  any  sort  although  they  are  ur}^ently 
wanted ;  doctors  are  fewer  and  less  well  qualified  than 
in  neighbourinj;  districts,  althouj^h  fever  and  other 
diseases  have  taken  such  a  heavy  toll  in  some  parts  of 
the  district  as  to  reduce  the  population  materially ; 
finally,  in  the  matter  of  education  and  its  extension 
into  the  villaj^^es  and  amon^^st  the  cultivators,  Faridpur 
appears  to  be  the  most  backward  district  in  Eastern 
Bengal.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  compare 
the  conveniences  supplied  to  every  agricultural  village 
\'^  Italy  with  the  conveniences  supplied  to  even  the 
best-managed  villages  in  Faridpur  to  see  that  in  the 
matter  of  local  administration  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement ;  in  truth,  in  local  administration  every 
village  in  Ital)  is  belter  managed  than  even  the  head- 
quarters town  in  Faridpur,  The  Italian  village  has 
good  roads  and  good  lighting,  good  water  and  efficient 
sanitation.  All  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  receive 
elementary  education.  A  doctor  and  a  midwife  are 
provided  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  villagers. 

There  is  an  opinion,  which  is  generally  held  in 
England  an<l  by  the  educated  class  in  India  and  has 
been  emphasized  in  some  recent  books  on  India  by 
people  insufficiently  informed  of  the  facts,  that  India 
as  a  whole  and  in  every  part  is  overtaxed.  This  view 
will  not  bear  a  minute's  scrutiny  in  Faridpur  in  the 
light  of  the  information  which  has  been  so  laboriously 
gathered.  The  truth  is  that  Bengal  at  least  is  more 
lightly  taxed  than  any  other  civilized  country  in  the 
world ;  and  not  only  more  lightly  taxed,  but  far  more 
lightly  taxed.  This  comparison  with  one  of  the  civilized 
countries  in  luirope  serves  to  bring  out  the  conditions 
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»)>   which  taxation  has  been   \if[A  so   low.     It  is  due- 
certainly   in   part    to  extreme    economy  and    extreme 
••rticicncy   in   the  central   j^'overnmtnt.   hut    it   is   also 
due  to   ^rreat    neglect  in  local  administration.     Such 
neK't'ct  is  in  j^rcat  measure  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances of  British  rule  in  Imlia.     It  is  impossible  for 
alien   rulers  to  force  material  Ix-nefits   upon  a  people 
which    has    not    learnt    to    ck       •    them,    unless    they 
can  he  introduceil  without  any  heavy  increase  in  taxa- 
tion.   There  would  undoiihteilly  he  grave  discontent  in 
every   Faridpur   village    if   villag<:    taxation   were    in- 
creased at  one  bound  to  the  Italian  le.el.  even  though 
the  villager  obtained  in  return  all  and  more  than  all 
the   material   benefits  which   the    Italian   villager  has 
secured.     There  is  no  iloubt.  however,  that  he  would 
be  prepareil  to  pa)  without  grumbling  some  increase 
in  taxation    .  he  could  obtain  in  return  some  of  the 
more  obvious  advantages,  such  as  roads,  good  water, 
or   medical    attendance.      The    chief   obstacle    to   an 
increase    in    village   taxation    i.  ..;   hitherto    been    the 
opposition   of   the  central   government    owing    to   its 
ignorance  of  the  incidence  of  existing  taxation  upon 
the  income  of  the  people.     Although  all  governments 
in   India  have  known  for  some   time  that   India,  and 
more  especially  Hengal,  bears  a  very  light  burden  of 
taxation,  yet  they  have  never  had  in  their  jwssession 
any  accurate  or  detailed  statistics  with  which  to  measure 
and  to  demonstrate  its  incidence.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  body  of  Indian  opinion  and  a  consider 
able  number  of  uninstructed  Englishmen  have  urged 
the  view  in  and  out  of  season  that  taxation  in   India 
is  excessive  and  a    disproportionate    drain    upon   the 
resources  of  the  people.      Unless  proof  were  available 
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nf  ihr  rr.il  iiuidrncc  of  taxation  it  was  diftkult  in  tlu' 
facp  of  such  views  In  M  In'  influfiuial  parties  to  att('mi)t 
any  incrf.isp  in  local  burdens.  It  was  easier  to  leave 
the  villaj^cr  in  the  nakedness,  which  he  liardly  dis 
cerned,  than  to  clothe  him  with  modern  conveniences 
at  the  risk  of  an  aj,Mtation.  Moreover  in  the  absence 
of  dear  proof  there  was  always  the  uncomfortable 
possibility  tliat  the  pessimists  mi^du  be  rij^iu  and  the 
resources  of  the  villajLjers  so  small  as  t(^  make  even  the 
existini;  taxation  excessive.  The  truth  is  that  in  Henj^al 
not  onl>  is  all  taxation  exceptionally  lii;ht,  but  local 
taxation  in  particular  is  an  insij^Miitlcant  burden  upon 
the  resources  of  the  people,  that  the  provision  of  local 
conveniences  and  material  benefits  is  in  consequence 
very  inadeipiate,  but  thai  it  cinnot  be  improved  unless 
larj,fer  sums  are  placeil  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authoiities. 

The  existing;  local  taxation  amounts  in  its  yield  to 
the  local  authorities  to  a  rate  of  rather  over  a  pt;nny 
in  the  ponml  or  abo.u  '  per  cent,  on  the  total  incomes 
of  the  population  of  the  ilistrict.  The  amount  actually 
paid  by  the  taxjjayers  is  probably  ilouble  this  rate 
owins^  to  the  extortion,  corniplion  and  waste  which 
accompany  the  (-xistinj;  methoils  of  ass«>ssment.  ()n(>- 
sixlh  of  the  population  is  omitted  from  assessment,  and 
the  assessment  upon  the  remainder  is  uneven  and 
capricious.  In  truth,  the  present  resource's  of  the  local 
authorities  could  be  doubled  by  a  reform  in  assessment 
and  collection  without  increasing  the  rate  at  which  the 
present  taxes  are  collected. 

The  local  rates  are  of  two  kinds,  collected  and 
assessed  bv  different  ai-cncies  and  dev(ned  to  difrerem 
objects,  the  district  rate  which  is  known  as  the  Road      • . 
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Public  Works  Cess,  and  the  village  rate  which  is  known 
as  the  Chokidari  Tax.  The  district  rate  is  levied 
upon  the  agricultural  classes  only,  although  the  ser- 
vices upon  which  it  is  spent,  roads,  water-supply  and 
the  like,  equall)'  benefit  the  non-agricultural  classes. 
It  is  a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  assessed  upon  rent,  half  being 
paid  by  the  landlord  and  half  by  the  tenant.  In  other 
words,  it  is  intended  that  the  cultivator  should  pay 
a  penny,  the  landlord  a  penny,  and  that  the  local 
authority  should  receive  twopence,  the  landlord  paying 
in  the  whole  sum  after  gathering  the  tenants'  penny 
from  his  tenants.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the 
landlords  habitually  collect  the  whole  tax  from  the 
cultivator,  not  only  the  amount  which  he  ought  to 
pa)',  but  the  amount  also  which  they  ought  to  pa\  : 
and  they  very  oftc'n  collect  more  than  this  amount 
and  obtain  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  The  assess 
ment  of  the  rate  is  a  very  cumbersome  and  costly 
process.  The  amount  which  each  tenant  or  cultivator 
pays  is  proportionate  to  his  rent  and  is  therefore  col 
lected  automatically  by  the  landlord  :  but  the  amount 
which  each  landlord  ought  to  pa)  is  a  lengthy  calcula- 
tion, which  is  made  by  the  local  authorities  onl)-  at 
long  intervals.  In  the  intervening  periods  additiona! 
taxation  due  from  increase  in  rent  (which  is  a  constant 
feature  in  Bengal)  goes  to  the  pocket  of  the  landlord 
and  not  to  the  local  authorit)-. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  rate  is,  however,  the 
exemption  of  the  non-agricultural  classes,  weavers, 
fishermen,  labourers,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  the  like. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  exempting  these  classes 
from  payment,  for  such  ben(  '  ,  as  the  activities  of 
the  local  authority  confer  upon     le  villagers  are  shared 
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equally  by  all,  and  the  tax  is  in  no  respect  used  to 
help  ai^^ricullure  alone  or  to  further  only  the  interests 
of  the  culti'  :':  ■■  C"c>reful  en(juirics  were  made  into 
the  amount  \iiiih  tir  ■  u;  ivalor  actually  i)ays,  and  it 
was  found  .  :  •  it  vf  pre  nted  a  penny  in  the  pound 
upon  his  inci/.iu.  'f  tlie  existing  rate  upon  i\nt  were 
converted  into  a  jienny  in  the  pound  upon  income  and 
applied  to  all  non-agricultural  as  well  as  to  all  agri- 
cultural classes,  tlu'  )ield  wouUl  be  400,000  rupees,  or 
about  tliree  times  as  much  as  at  present,  the  cuUivator 
would  pay  no  more  than  he  does  at  present,  the  land- 
lord would  not  esca])e  or  make  a  profit,  and  the 
non-cultivator  would  pa\  ccpially  with  the  cultivator 
and  woulil  not  obt;Mn  the  benefits  conferred  by  local 
administration  for  nodiing. 

The  chokidari  tax,  or  village  rate,  is  assessetl  and 
collected  in  an  entirely  different  manner.    It  is  assessed 
in  a   rough    and    ready    fashion    by    the    headman    of 
each  village  as  a  tax  upon  income  with  a  maximum 
limit,    and    is    spent    upon    the    provision    of    village 
police.     The  total  yield  in  Faridpur  is  equivalent  to 
less  than  a  penny  in  the  [raund  upon  income  (o',;  jjcr 
cent.),  but  the  assessment   is  very  capricious.     Upon 
an   investigation,  which   was  most   carefully  made,  of 
the  amount  paid   by  each   family,  and  a  comparison 
with    the    income    of    that    family,    it    appears     that 
generally  speaking  the  poorer  classes  pay  double  as 
much  as  the  richer  classes,  and  too  many  of  the  latter 
escape  altogether.     The  number  of  families  in  really 
siood   circumstances   who   escape   too   lightly  or    alto- 
gether   was   astonishing,   especiall)-   amongst    Hindus, 
while  on  the  other  hand  at  least  half  of  the  families 
who  were  found  to  be  living  in  a  condition  very  little 
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removed  from  actual  want  were  assessed  to  the  rat(\ 
\\  ere  the  average  tax  now  reah/ed  from  the  poorer 
hah'  of  the  population  (^  per  cent.)  applied  to  the 
richer  half  and  no  exemptions  permitted.  ^  le  yield 
would  be  about  64  per  cent,  more  than  at  present, 
while  the  rate  on  the  jjoorest  families  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

DurinL,^  our  economic  investigations  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation  was  examined  most  carefully.  The 
amount  paid  by  each  individual  family  was  comi)areil 
with  the  income  of  the  family.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  information  which  was  collected  can 
be  trust('d.  The  substance  of  that  information  is  that 
the  burden  is  not  equally  borne  by  all  sections  of  the 
community,  that  all  non-agricultural  families  and  the 
richer  cultivators  escape  too  lightly,  and  that  the  local 
authorities  receive;  less  than  half  of  what  has  been 
paid.  The  total  yield  to  the  local  authorities  is  about 
four  lakhs  of  rupees,  although  the  total  amount  paid 
on  account  of  the  two  taxes  appears  to  be  about  eight 
laklis  of  rupees.  A  rate  of  i  per  cent,  upon  income, 
or  2ld.  in  the  pound,  appears  to  be  the  scale  u[)on 
which  the  poorer  half  of  the  cultivators  is  actually  (not 
nominally)  taxed.  If  the  road  cess  were  abolished  and 
the  chokidari  tax  were  converted  into  a  local  tax  upon 
income  at  this  rate  and  applied  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  the  jield  in  baridpur  would  be  over  ten 
lakhs  of  rupees  or  2*  times  the  existing  yield.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  increase  would  be  obtained 
without  alteration  in  the  .scale  on  which  the  poorer 
cultivators  are  at  present  taxed ;  but  entirely  by 
assessing  the  richer  cultivators  and  all  non-cultivators 
at  the  same  scale. 
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I  X  mure  to  make  tlicse  suggestions  V.ecause  it  is 
clear  that  greater  expemliture  on  local  administration 
will    soon  'in    Bengal    become    an    urgent    necess.cy. 
Before  fresh  taxation  is  proposed  or  considered,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  incidence,  yield  and  possil>ilities  of 
existing  rates  of  taxation  should  be  accurately  measured. 
Were  dies.-  suggestions  adopted,  the  cess  upon  rent 
abolished    ami "  the    chokidari    tax    converted    into    a 
1  per  cent,  tax   upon  all   incomes,  no  n.-w  machinery 
for  collection  would   need    to  be   devise''.      The  new 
tax   would   be  coUecteil,   as    is    the   chokidari    tax.  by 
the;  headmen  of  the  villages,  who  do  their  work  as  well 
as  any  work  of  this  kind  is  ^\onc  in  ISengal  and  much 
better  than  tlu-  landlords.     There  can    indeed  be  no 
dispute  that  the  headman  is  the  most  efficient  agency 
for  the-  collection  of  local   rat(-s.     The  assessment  ol 
these  rates  is  an  entirely  tliff.-rent  matter,  which  should 
not  be  left  to  the  he.ulman.      It  is  true  that  die  '       d- 
man  at  present  assesses  th<'  chokidari  tax,  but  'I'abl-  IV 
appended  to  these  pages  will  show  how  capriciou.sly 
he    makes    the    assessment.      He    has    suftkien     local 
knowledge  for  the  purpose,  but  is  not  sufficieiu'y  '.nde- 
pendent  of  local   intUnnces.      It  will  not  be  disputed 
perhaijs  that  to  have  made  detailed  investigations  into 
the  income  of  nearly  350,000  families  warrants  a  claim 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task.    I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  investigations  into  income 
are  very  easy  to  conduct  in  the  simple  circumstances 
of  an  Indian'village.    The  value  of  the  results  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  fairness   of  the   investigator.      It   is 
essential  that  officers  of  superior  position  '  should  b(^ 

1   111   (lur   iuvr.tigalions  incinbcrs   of  the   Suhnnliiiatc  I'SLtulivc 
Service  ami  Sittlciiu'iil  KanunL;os  were  eiuphiyed. 
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employed  who  would  be  certain  to  i   .mhiiie  the  reciui- 
site    knowledge    and    intelligence    with    the    reciuisite 
freedom  from  local  intluences.      It  is  the  sint^de  mind 
which  is  most  neediil  to  make  an  accurate  estimation, 
as  It  IS  in  truth  impossible  for  a  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence to  make  any  serious  error  in  estimatino-  die  income 
of  the  ordinary  family.    In  nine  out  of  every  ten  famili(>s 
the  intelligent  observer  can  in  a  very  short  time  make 
a  -uess  which  will  be  nearly  accurate  of  the  income  of 
each    famil\.      It   is  only  in  the  incomes  of  the  com- 
paratively rare  misers  or  spendthrifts  that  any  mistake 
IS  likely  to  be  made,  and  the;  assessor  would  always 
hav(!  the  headman  and  the  principal  villagers  at  hand 
to  warn  him.      Taxation  on  the  gross  income  of  the 
family  is,  however,  unetpial  in  any  community  and  is 
m  Bengal  very  unecpial  owing  to  the  great  diflerences 
in  the^si/e  of  the   family.     A    family  which   contains 
several  joung  children  cannot  be  assessed  with   fair- 
ness in  the  same  manner  as  a  family  which  consists 
entirel)-  of  adults,  although  the  income  of  both  may  be 
th(t  sam(>.    In  some  villages  the  headman,  in  assessing 
the  chokidari  tax.  solved  this  iliftlculty  by  dividing  the 
income  by  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  supported 
and  arriving  at  an   income  per  head.     This  was  cer- 
tainly a  fairer  means  of  assessing  the  tax,  which   by 
a   natural   development    might    be   converted   into   an 
ideal  method.     The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  woman 
or  a  young  child  is  o.  .y  half  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  a  male  of  fifteen  >cars  or  more.      If  each  woman  or 
young  child  were  counted  as  only  half  a  i)erson  in  the 
calculation  of  the  income  per  head,  the  result  would 
be  to  obtain  an  artificial  income  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation which  would  roughl)-  correspond  in  e\ery  famil\ 
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to   the   amount    per   head   available  for  expenditure 
A  tax  upon  this  artificial  income  per  head,  deduced 
as  it  would  be  from  the  actual  income  of  the  family 
and  its  actual  conslitulion,  would  e(|uali/e  the  burden 
of  th(;    rate    in    a   way  which    no    other    system    can 
possibly  attempt.     In  the  towns  of  western  countries, 
where  no  one  knows  an>thino   about  his  neiohbours 
business,  such  a  s\stem  of  taxation  would  probably  be 
impossible  ;  but  in  an  Indian  villa-e,  where  every  man 
knows  the  affairs  of  his   nei>;hbours  alm<«t  as  well  as 
his   own.  so  litth^  can  be   hidden   that  an   mtelhgcnt 
officer  employin-  this  system  could,  without  any  -reat 
difficulty,  assess  the  proportions  of  the  tax  so  that  it 
would  impose  an  eciual  burden  upon  every  family  m 

the  villa'^e. 

The    cost    of  such    an    assessment   by   government 
officers  of  the  class  indicated  would  not  be  prohibitive, 
nor   in   fact   need   it    be   more   than    the   c.st    of   the 
assessment  as  made  at   present.     It  has  been   f<nmd 
that  enormous  sums  are  spent  in  revaluing  a  district 
under  the  present  system  for  the  purpose  of  the  cess 
upon  rent.     The  amount  spent  on  such    revaluations 
spread    over   every    )ear   durin-   which    they    are    m 
force  would  suffice  to   maintain  a  stall  of  a   superior 
grade  of  officials  able  to  assess  the  whole  district  on 
a  basis  of  income    once   in    every   hve   years.      Iwo 
advantages  would  be  certain  to  accrue,  an  increase  in 
the  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities, 
uhich  would  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  sum 
which  they  have  now  at  their  disposal,  and  an  ecp.al 
distribution    of  the   burden    over    all   classes    of   the 
community.     These   advantages   are   worth   securing, 
the   more   so   that  they   do  not   involve;  any   heavier 
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burden    upon    the    poortr    classes.     The    taxation    of 
I  per  cent,  on  income  is  not  only  very  small  in  itself, 
but  is  also  very  considerably  less  than   the  amount 
paid   for  purposes  of  local  administration  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  small  towns  in  the  district.    They 
are  constituted  as  municipalities  under  the  Munici[jal 
Act  and  for  the   upkeep  of  roails.  liyhtino  and  con 
servancy  they  levy  a  propert>-  tax.      It  is  a  common- 
place that  this  tax  is  most  unecpially  assessed.      The 
nclier  and  professional  classes  oenerallj-  escape   with 
a  very  light  assessment,  the  poorer  and  trading  classes 
making  ui)  the  deficiency.     In  the  average  tlu-tixation 
m  the  two  towns  appear,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  to  be 
equivalent  to   an   income-tax   of  2 J    per  cent,   or  6</. 
in   the   pound    upon    income.     This    is   borne   by  tlic; 
inhabitants  without  any  grumbling,  although  it  is,  as 
will  be  observed,  three  times  as  lieav)  as  the  taxation 
in  force  in  the  rural  parts  of  thf  district. 

There  can  be  no  (piesti(m  that  a  universal   income- 
tax,  which  embraces  every  income  and  \aries  with  tht- 
size  of  the  family,  is  the  ideal  form  of  taxation  for  any 
country.      It  has  two  supreme  fiscal  merits  in  that  it  is 
certain  in  its  demand  and  in  its  yield  and  that  it  keeps 
pace  with  every  change  in  the  value  of  money.     When 
prices  are  rising,  its  yield  automatically  increases,  thus 
avoiding    the    necessity    of   disturbing    the    peace    by 
changes  in  the  method  or  the  rate  of  existing  taxation. 
It  has  also  one  great  political  merit  in  that  k  exhibits 
the    taxable    capacity    of    the    country    in    the    most 
accurate    and     unmistakable     ..ay.        It    reveals    the 
national    income   and    converts    a    calculation   of   the 
burden  of  taxation  into  a  simple  sum  in   proportion. 
In   a  countr)    like    India  which   is   ruled  b)-  an  alien 
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government,  whose  fiscal  [jolicy  dare  not  admit  an 
error  and  whose  ever\  action  is  scrutinized  by  cold 
and  critical  eyes,  these  merits  have  an  altogether 
exceptional  value.  The  most  pressing  need  of  Indian 
administration  in  these  days  is  accurate  econon.ic 
informat'  n  in  such  a  form  that  while  it  will  tnable 
all  measures  to  be  framed  on  a  basis  of  ascertained 
fact,  it  will  also  be  available  to  rob  the  critic  of  his 
sentimeiual  stock-in-trade.  Such  information  is  best 
supplied  by  the;  univeral  income-ta.\.  To  establish  a 
universal  incomt-'-tax  is  an  undertaking  from  which 
the  slrony-cst  ''overnments  have  (luailed.  The  Bengal 
administrator  is  hapi)y  in  that  it  is  already  in  existence, 
waiting  only  for  development  and  modification  to 
become  an  ideal  liscal  instrument. 

The  collection  of  the  economic  information  of  which 
these  pages  attempt  to  give  an  analysis  was  not, 
however,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
theory  or  suggesting  reform.  It  was  an  attemi)t  to 
tabulate  the  economic  nsources  of  the  ilistrict.  It 
may  Ix^  as  well  to  conclude  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  broad  results.  If  the  statistics  are  trustworthy, 
the  average  income;  per  head  in  the  district  of  b'aridpur 
is  52  rupees,  the  average  del  a  1  i  rupees  and  the; 
average  taxation  2|  rupees.  As  the  population  ol 
the  district  was  2,122,000  at  the  census  of  1911.  the 
total  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  would 
b(>  1  1  and  their  total  debt  2^  crores  of  rupees. 
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AHSTRACT  OF  THE  RL'Li:S  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 
IN  ACCORlJANCi:  WITH  WHICH  TlIK  I CONO- 
MIC  INKORMATION  WAS  GATIIKRI.D,  Rl-- 
CORDI'l)  AND  TAIU'LATKI) 

I.     KUI.F.S 

I'liRMSnos,  I  So  and  if<i  are  the  satnc  form  with  hcadiiiijs 
suitable  for  the  ditfercnt  classes,  no.  iKo  for  the  cultivating^ 
classes  and  no.  iSi  for  the  non-cultivatinrj  classes.  Every 
family  inhabiting'  a  homestead  in  the  village  and  with  a  separate 
'  mess '  will  be  shown  separately  in  one  or  other  of  these 
forms,  hut  not  in  both.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  clcarl>- 
the  difference  between  the  two  parts.  In  no.  i  So  will  be 
included  : 

(1)  All  who  cultivate  l.uid  themselves  or  by  their  family  or 
servants  and  whose  main  dependence  is  upon  the  produce  ol 
the  land, 

(2)  All  who  live  by  agricultural  labour. 

In  no.  i8i  will  be  included  all  who  live  by  service  or 
industry  or  on  the  rents  of  tenants. 

N<1TF.  1. — The  widow  of  a  cultivator,  who  has  leased  out 
her  lands  on  a  produce  rent  during  the  minority  of  her  children, 
will  be  included  in  no.  iXo. 

NOTl'.  2. — A  cultivator  who  is  also  a  village  watchman  m 
a  messenger  cf  his  landlord  will  be  shown  in  no.  i8o.  A 
cultivating  fisherman  or  weaver  will  be  included  in  no.  iMo  or 
no.  i8i  according  as  the  bulk  of  his  income  is  derived  from 
the  land  or  from  fishing  and  weaving. 

Note  ]. — A  petty  landlord  of  the  respectable  classes  who 
subsists  on  the  produce  rents  of  his  tenants  will  be  shown 
in  no.  iiSi. 


GATII1:RING  of  I.CONOMIC  information     ijm 

The  follou  int;  instructions  in  the  tillinR  up  of  the  two  forms 
should  be  carefully  read  : 

No.  iXo.     Ciiltivatiii,!^  classes. 

If  tw.j  fiunilics  live  in  the  same  homestead  but  in  sciuratc 
'mess'  (i.e.  takini,'  their  meals   ai)art),  there  should  be   two 
^cJ)arate  entries  with  sub-numbers. 
Population  (cols,  i   '^). 

These  must  be  accurate,  showing'  the  numbers  of  the 
fimily  at  home.  Members  employed  elsewhere  and  nut 
usuall\'  livin-  at  home  should  not  be  included,  but  temporary 
absentees  .should. 

Rolii^ioii  iiiid  ii'str  (col.  7). 

Write  '  Christian  '  or  Muhammadan.but  instead  of  Hindu 
write  the  caste.  •  Brahmin,'  '  Kayastha.'  vS;c. 
Sale  of  iiof'S  (eol.  H). 

A  cultivator  keeps  a  lar^e  amount  of  his  food  crops  for 
the  consumption  of  the  family  durin-  the  >  ear  and  sells  the 
remainder.  The  amount  which  he  obt.iins  annually  by  such 
sales  onU-  should  be  >hown  here.  Where  land  is  held  at 
a  produce  rent,  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop  .should  be 
excluded.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  crops,  rice,  jute, 
sugar-cane,  thatchin-  grass,  reeds,  tobacco.  &c..  .should  be 
totalled  and  entered  here. 
Sail-  of  hyc-prvdiicts  (col.  9). 

l?yc-products  are  chiefly  straw  and  paddy-huskmgs.  1  he 
amount  obt.  cd  by  .sale  of  these  should  be  shown  here. 
Local  markets  should  be  watched  to  see  if  sale  of  straw  and 
huskings  is  prevalent. 

Sale  of  dairy  produce  Icol.  10). 

Milk,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
Sale  of  'garden  produce  (col.  i  i)- 

Receipts  from  all  kinds  of  vegetables  together  with  the 
produce  of  fruit-bc.aring  trees  as  shown  in  col.s.  10-17  of  the 
Homestead  Statement  and  the  value  of  bamboos  annually 
sold  -should  be  added  together  and  shown  here.  It  is  clear 
that  where  there  is  a  large  garden,  there  will  usually  be 
a  coi'cr-ponciing  entry  in  this  column. 
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Sdli-  of  li:r-stock  (col.  ii). 

Calves,  foals,  fowls,  chickens,  ducks.  pi^;s,  sliceii,  ^<);its. 
J  he  average  annual  amount  obtained  b)'  sale  of  these  should 
be  shown  here. 

Knit  of  inuhi-ti Hants  (col.  i  {). 

U  hen  a  cultivator  aiblets  sonic  of  his  land  for  a  nionc)- 
rent,  the  amount  will  be  entered  here.  If  he  sublets  it  at 
a  produce  rent  and  actually  takes  his  share  of  the  crop,  it  will 
not  be  entered,  as  he  has  either  retained  the  crop  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  family  or  has  soUl  it,  when  it  is  included  in 
col.  .S.  If,  however,  the  crop  is  jute  or  a  siniil.n-  crop,  the 
landlord's  share  is  often  sold  or  valued,  and  the  tenant  hands 
over  not  the  [)roduce  but  the  money  e<iuivalent.  In  such 
cases  the  money  e<jui\alent  w ill  be  entered  here. 

Siili  of  Jis/i  (co\.  14). 

Members  of  .1  cultivator's  family  often  supplement  their 
earnings  by  catching  fish  in  a  small  way.  ( Kishermen  of  the 
lisliing  castes  who  live  by  fishing  will  be  entered  in  nn.  i.Si.) 

Caitii/x  (col.  I -,). 

Where  there  are  roads,  cultivators  may  earn  large  s'uns 
annually  by  plying  their  carts,  cattle,  or  pack-ponie;;  for  hire. 
An  adequate  allowance  for  fodder  should  be  deducted  and 
only  the  profit  shown  here. 

Hire  of  cattle  (ciA.  16). 

Cultivators  with  cattle  to  .spare  let  them  out  to  less 
fortunate  men  for  ploughing,  carting,  &c. 

.li^iiiiiltiiral  labour  {co\s.  1  7  and  18). 

Where  one  or  more  male  adults  in  the  same  '  me^s ' 
labour  on  hire  in  the  fields  of  others,  their  numbers  will  be 
entered  in  col.  17.  If  they  receive  a  share  of  the  crop  as 
payment  for  their  labour,  the  word  '  kind  '  only  will  be  entered 
in  col.  iS;  if  they  receive  cash,  the  annual  amount  earned  by 
all.  If  they  go  to  other  districts  to  labour,  the  name  of  the 
di.strict  should  be  noted.  Where  labour  is  merely  exchanged, 
there  will  be  no  entry.     Agricultural   labour  may  be  either 
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ploiitihinfi,  souinR.  weeding,  or    rrapiii^;.    su-ar    prcssinR   or 
stccpinji  jute,  vS;c. 

( )tlur  f-i'i'/s  of  mnkilkd  hl'oiir  (cols.  1 9  and  :o). 

Tliis  refers  to  labour  en  road>.  ox  as  a  poKcr  (coolie), 
bricklayer,  &c. 

hidiisltiis  (iii</  siiviu  {coU.  ii    5). 

Certain  small  industries,  such  as  paddy-huskinR  or  niat- 
we,ivint(,  arc  carried  on  by  men  and  women.  In  such  cases 
enter  '  paddy-huskins; ',  &c.,  in  col.  ^.  and  the  rcce.pt>  m 
col.  :v  '•"li-^'"  ^imil-'u'ly  the  nature  and  profits  of  tradmR  ; 
probably  petty  moneylcndin-  will  be  the  commonest  case. 

Service  is  more  fre.p.ent.  Thus  the  cultivator,  his  brothers, 
or  his  s..ns  may  serve  as  messengers  of  the  landl.^rd  or  the 
State  as  villat;e  watchmen,  as  watchmen  of  shopkeepers  and 
moneylenders,  or  as  servants,  or  th<ir  won.cnkind  may  serve 
as  maid-servants  of  the  respectable  classes.  Knter  m  col.  ix 
'watchman',  'servam',  '  maid-servant ',  &c.,  and  the  total 
amount  of  .innu  il  earnin-s  in  col.  11  or  2,^  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  they  set  food  as  well  as  money  wages  enter  '  Ks.  16 
and  food ',  iS:c. 

Contributions  of  absent  ianiui^^  in.mbcrs  (cols.  ;4  ^nd  2.-,). 
riicse  columns  deal  with  servants  of  the  State,  the  rail- 
waN-s.  steamers,  or  private  persons,  who  live  away  from  the.r 
homes  but  maintain  the  family  at  home  by  romitting  monthly 
contributions.  Col.  2,-,  will  show  the  total  amount  sent  honic 
annuallv.  If  it  varies,  the  amount  senL  home  last  year  will 
be  shown.  If  the  absentee  is  in  another  part  of  the  district, 
the  fact  is  important  and  should  be  shown  by  notin-  (U.)  in 
addition. 

Piinltasf  of  rice  (col.  26). 

This  must  be  filled  up  after  careful  enquiry,  as  it  is  an 
important  entry.  Cultivators  whose  land  is  sown  chiefly  with 
iute  and  sugar-cane  very  often  require  to  buy  paddy  (ncc). 
In  such  cases  enter  here  the  annual  amount  bought  in  maunds 
If  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  give  the  figures  of  a  normal 
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yr.ir   and  not  the   figures  of  a   bumper  year   or   a    year   ot 
ilistrcss. 

I'i/litgc  taxiitimi  (col.  :;). 

I'.nter  here  the  actu.il  total  chokidari  tax  p.iid  last  year. 
The  assessment  shoulil  not  be  consulted,  but  the  amount 
.ictually  paid.  .N.ite  that  (juarterly  or  monthly  figures  will 
not  be  tjiven,  but  the  total  of  the  ye.ir. 

Dibt  (col.  :.S). 

In  this  cuhimii  the  total  debt  lovcred  b>-  wrilleii  bond, 
will  be  entered.     This  will  be  found  out  by  ctuiuiiy. 

Classtfuiilion  (col.  iy). 

The  circle  officer  will  enter  in  this  column  .i^^ainst  eaih 
family  S.  (starvation),  A.  .S.  (above  starv.ition),  H.  C.  (below 
comfort),  or  C.  (comfort)  .iftcr  consultation  with  the  Kanunyo. 
See  instructions  to  officers.  This  column  should  be  carefully 
filled  up. 

N\).  I  Si.     NoH-ciiIiivating  iiassiS. 
^  Cols.  1-7.     As  in  no.  180  care  should  be  taken  to  iiKliuli 
all  inmates  of  the  homestead,  where  there  is  a  lar<;c  Hindu 
family  on  the  joint-family  system. 

Pioduii  of  lumicstead  (col.  S). 

Very  often  there  is  a  little  land  attached  to  the  honiesteails 
of  non-cultivators,  e.^.  weavers,  fishermen,  and  so  on.  the 
produce  of  which  should  be  entered  here.  .Some  respectabl- 
people  cultivate  a  lar^c  amount  of  land  by  means  of      ,  vant>. 

Rent  (cols,  y  and  ic). 

When   rent   is   paid   in   kind   by   the  tenant,   ii    will   W 
shown  in  col.  y.      The  party's  statement  as  to   the  am-  uir 
should  be  accepted.     When  rent  is  paid  in  money  it       il! 
shown  in  col.  10. 

In  both  cols.  8  and  9  paddy  (unhusked  rice)  will  be  no  r 
in  maunds,  and  all  other  crops,  e.jr.  jute,  in  niuney,  i  .  tni; 
money  c(iuivalent  of  the  landlord's  share. 
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Tr.idiui:; pivjUs  (cols,  ii  ami  mY 

The  Diiturc  of  the  tr.ulc  will  br  entered  in  col.  1 1  and  the 
annual  profit  in  col.  .:.     Where  traders  refuse  to  give   any 
informati<.n,  thi>   coh.nu,    .nay   U-   fdled    up   by   consnltmtj 
ncichboi   s.     This  column  also  incU.des  the  important  item  of 
m..neyl.•ndin},^      OtVuers  should   be  careful   to  see   that   the 
amount  of  indebtedness   sh.)wn   in   col.    ^v  of  "'>•    ''<°-  ""'' 
col    11  of  no.   I  Si,  in  every  considerable  area   should  af;rce 
with  the  .onounl  of  moneylendini,',  although  of  curse  there 
,nay    be   lu.   balance    in    individu.d    viUaKes.     The    profit    of 
traders  nuy  be  c.ilculatcd  at   lo  per  cent,  on  the  annual  turn- 
over in  the  default  of  ,iny  trustworthy  accounts,  the  profit  of 
nioneylendin;;  at  the  rale-  of  interest  found  prev.dent  m  the 
villa,;c. 

l-.ivuin.^s  III  iih/ii.^ln.s  (cols,  i  ;  .md  141- 

All  industries,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  whi.h  may  be 
found  in  the  village  should  be  entered  here.  Thu-^,  weavers, 
fishermen,  su-ar  millers,  carpenters,  boat  buil.lers,  blacksmiths, 
.^c  1  abnur  whether  on  earthwork  or  of  any  other  kmd, 
.hould  be  entcreil  in  these  columns.  I'rofcssional  bc-;-inK 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ir.Justry  for  the  purposes  of  this  lorm. 
1,1  col  14  the  profit  should  be  .irrivcd  at  by  dcductm-  the 
.mnu.il  expenses  of  machinery  .iud  r.iw  material  from  the  total 
income. 

/'./«,•/■/,  .'/■  iiu-nidl  sn-vicr  (cols,  i;,  and  16). 

In  these  coUimns  such  menial  service  as  that  of  barbers, 
wa^hertnen,  palki  bearers  will  be  included  together  with  all 
.^r.ard.  ncsscngers.  w.itchmen.  and  servants  who  are  not 
r\i;tiv     jrs. 

■  U'Siioiis  aud  ilcrual  labom-  (cols.  17  and  iS). 
-hese  are  columns  for  the  respectable  classes.  Here 
^.-Mt--  all  clerks,  agents  of  landlords,  &c..  lawyers,  village 
^^-.n-<  aoctors,  priests.  &c.  In  col.  .  S  the  actual  earnings  and 
t^.t  -^e  nominal  salarj-  shoui  1  be  .shown;  thus,  a  Xaib's  pay 
■nav  De  ilMeo  riipccs  a  month,  but  his  ...rning.  over  a  hundred. 
•  n' estimate  should  in  .'■  cascs  be  m.ade  of  the  real  earnings. 
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Coiitributio  ■  of  absciil  earning  members  (cols.  19  and  20). 
Absent  carninrr  members  in  poor  families  may  be 
messengers,  guards,  servants,  and  the  like  ;  and  amongst  the 
respectable  classes,  lawj'crs,  clerks,  doctors,  &c.  Col.  20 
should  show  the  amoint  they  sent  home  as  a  contribution  to 
the  family  expenses  last  year.  Here,  if  the  absent  earning 
member  be  employed  in  this  district,  note  (D.)  in  col.  19  in 
addition. 

Cols.    1 7  to    20  should  be  filled   up  with  special    care    in 
dealing  with  a  large  joint-family. 

I'illage  taxation  (col.  21). 
The  actual  annual  chokidari  tax  paid  should  be  noted. 
Quarterly  or  monthly  figures  will  not  be  given. 

Debt  (col.  22). 

The  total  debt  covered  by  written  bonds  will  be  entered. 
Classijieation  (col.  23). 

The  Circle  Officer  will  fill  this  column  after  consultation 
with  his  Kanungos  by  entering  '  S.',  '  A.  S.',  '  V>.  C  or  '  C 
See  instructions  to  officers. 


II.     INSTRUCTIONS  ISSCKD  TO  OFl-ICKRS 

No  Kanungo  or  Circle  Officer  is  of  the  slightest  value  in 
economic  enquiries  unless  he  strips  his  mind  entirely  of 
preconceived  notions  and  fills  it  solely  with  zeal  for  scientific 
truth.  The  object  of  the  ICconomic  Cadastre  is  not  to  prove 
theories,  but  to  chronicle  facts ;  but  conditions  are  so  diverse 
that  only  a  trained  mind  can  collect  the  facts  and  give  them 
their  proper  perspective. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  F.conomic  Cadastres.  In  Part  11  (non- 
agricultural  classes)  the  columns  arc  exhaustive  of  every 
possible  kind  of  income,  although  part  of  it  may  in  cols.  S 
and  9  be  shown  in  maunds  of  paddy  and  not  in  cash.  In 
Part  I,  however,  only  that  part  of  the  income  which  is 
actually  obtained  in  cash  or  realized  into  cash  will  be  shown. 
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Cultivators  grow  paddy  for  their  own  consumption  and 
agricultural  labourers  arc  usually  paid  in  kind.  Where, 
however,  the  agricultural  labourers'  payment  is  jute  or  another 
non-food  crop,  the  entry  should  be  the  cash  value  in  rupees 
and  not  the  amount  of  produce.  But  in  jute-growing  areas 
many  cultivators  do  not  ordinarily  grow  sufficient  paddy 
for  their  own  subsistence.  In  such  cases  col.  26  will  be  fdled 
up  by  entering  the  amount  of  paddy  which  the  family 
requires  to  buy  over  and  above  what  it  grows.  Here  the 
amount  sliown  should  be  the  excess  amount  required  in 
a  normal  year  for  subsistence  only. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  statements  of  the  public  are  solely 
relied  upon,  the  I'.conomic  Cadastres  may  in  many  cases  be 
very  wide  of  actuality.  For  some  columns  the  figures  in  the 
homestead  statement  will  give  a  valuable  means  of  checkmg 
information.  But  the  real  check  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
appearance  of  the  family  and  the  homestead.  In  this  country 
the  evidence  of  the  eye  is  ten  times  more  valuable  than  the 
evidence  of  the  ear  ;  hence  the  need  of  filling  up  the  Cadastres 
in  the  homestead  of  each  family. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Kanungo 
(f)  To  examine  personally  the  condition  of  every  family  in 
its  own  hf)mestead. 

( z)  To  form  definite  standards  of  subsistence  for  his  own  use. 
(3)  To  apply  those  standards  on  the  basis  of  the  condition 
which  he  observes. 

I'or  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cadastres  the  standards 
ad..plcd  will  be  four:  starvation,  above  starvation,  below 
comfort,  comfort,  including  also  all  degrees  of  greater  affluence. 
The  Kanvmgo  will  classify  into  one  of  these  four  standards  m 
pencil  in  the  remarks  column  after  personal  examination  ui 
the  homestead.  'Starvation'  implies  a  condition  in  which 
a  family  has  just  sufficient  to  keep  itself  alive  and  no  more. 
'  Comfort  •  inplies  a  condition  in  which  the  material  necessities 
of  life  can  be  fully  satisfied.  The  interval  between  the  two  is 
covered  by  the  standards  'above  starvation'  and  'below 
comfort'.  Where  a  Kanungo  finds  an  agricultural  family 
mm  1^ 
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wcU-fcd,  wcU-hoiiscd,  wcll-cluthcd,  this  is  comfort.  The 
material  necessities  arc  fully  satisfied.  Where  the  KanuiiRo 
finds  a  family  thin  and  ill-developed,  their  garments  old  and 
worn,  their  huts  ill-thatchcd  and  tumbled-down,  this  is  star- 
vation. In  most  cases  the  evidence  of  the  eye  is  decisive, 
but  there  are  those  of  a  miser's  nature,  who  live  poorly  but 
possess  much,  and  others  of  a  spendthrift  nature  who  live 
well  but  end  in  ruin.  The  Kanungo's  local  knowledge  will 
warn  him  of  such  cases. 

The  standard  which  the  Kanungo  forms  must  be  capable 
of  definite  expression.     For  subsistence  a  man  requires  money 
for  his  clothes  and  rent  besides  his  food.     As  his  condition  is 
more  comfortable,  he  will  purchase  more  and  more  articles 
for  his  house,  his  clothing,  and  for  variety  in  his  food.     I'art 
of  the   standard   will   therefore   be  expressed  in  cash.     The 
other  part  will   be  expressed  in  rice.     It  may  be  accepted 
that  a  man  will  starve  on  less  than  half  a  seer  of  rice  daily, 
and  that  he  is  comfortable  on  one  seer  daily.     For  a  large 
family  suitable  reductions  '  for  (juantity '  will  be  made.      A 
standard  worked  out  on    these   lines   would    mean  for   any 
family:    (a)  Starvation.— Per  head  half  a  maund  of  paddy 
a  month  or  6  maunds  a  year  with  a  minimum  cash  allowance 
for  clothes,  oil.  rent,  and  other  absolute  necessaries.     Thus 
a  family  of  six  would  require  36  maunds  of  paddy  and  six 
times  the  minimum  cash  allowance.     (/')  Comfort.— I'cr  head 
one  maund  of  paddy  a  month  or  12   maunds  a  year  with 
a  sufficient  allowance  in  money  for  clothing,  house-repairs, 
rent,   oil,   and    the    rest   of   what    are    generally   considered 
necessaries  of  life.     It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  luxuries 
arc  no  part  of  a  standard  of  comfort,  which  is  attaincil  when 
the  body  is  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  weather,  the  stomach 
sufficiently  filled  with  food  and  the  limbs  decently  covered 
with  garments. 

For  the  respectable  classes  the  standards  will  naturally  be 
somewhat  higher.  I'ood  and  clothing  of  a  better  quality  are 
required,  and  there  are  other  necessary  expenses  such  as  for 
education  of  the  children,  which   the  poorer  classes  do  not 
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feci.      Allowances   will    be   made   f..r   this   in   forming'   and 
applying  the  standards.     In  the  respectable  classes  the  joint- 
family  system  adds  a  further  complication.     Thus  the  mcomc 
of  a  professional  man  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  all  his 
dependants   in   comfort,   although   more   than    sufficient   for 
his  immediate  family.     In  order  to  deal  with  this  difficult) 
a  double  standard  will  be  adopted  for  the  respectable  classes, 
both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan.      The  first  standard  will  show 
with  the  usual  classification  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  '  immediate '  family  on  the  actual  income  of  Us  earning 
members      The  'immediate'  family   will   be   considered   to 
consist  of  the  earning  member's  wife  and  children  only  together 
with  his   father   and   mother  when   living   with   him.      I  he 
second  standard  will  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  family, 
as  augmented  by  the  dependants  found  living  in  the  home- 
stead. 

The  classification  of  all  respectable  families  will  always 
be^in  with  the  letter  R.  Thus  one  earning  member  has  an 
'  immediate '  family  of  seven,  and  a  joint-family  of  fourteen. 
His  income  is  ample  for  the  seven,  but  not  quite  sufficient  for 
the  fourteen.  The  correct  entry  in  the  remarks  column  would 
be  'R  C./B.C  If  the  income  were  ample  for  tb"  tuu.tecn 
also  the  entry  would  be  '  R.  C./C  If  it  were  quite  insufficient 
for  the  fourteen  the  entry  would  be  'R.C./A.S.',  and  if  it 
were  insufficient  for  the  seven  and  misery  for  the  fourteen 

'R.H-C./S.'  ,  ,     ,. 

The   Kanungo  1        formed   his   standards   and   made   his 

classification  in  th.     cmarks   column.      He  will  now  fill  up 

the  main  columns  after  cross-examination  of  the  family.     He 

will   find   income    from    moncylcnding,  labour,  the   sale   of 

vegetables,  dairy  produce,  fruit,  and  bye-products  invariably 

ignored  or  understated.     Where  the  crops  are  chiefly  jute  and 

sugar-cane  more  rice  will  be  bought,  but  in  -sale  of  crops' 

the  increase  will  be  proportionate.     Hut  in  any  case  the  total 

cash  income  in  all  the  colunms  should  roughly  approximate 

to  the  standard  noted  in  the   rem^^rks  column  after  in^spec- 

tion  of  the  homestead.     As  previously  cNi)laincd,  in  Tart  I 

K    i 
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(cultivators)  the  realized   income  in   money  only  is  shown  ; 
in  Tart  II  (non-cultivators)  the  whole.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  only  scientific  method  for  translating  fact  into 
figures  in  the  columns  of  the  Economic  Cadastres.  It  behoves 
the  Kanungo  to  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  it. 
Above  all.  let  there  be  no  stupidities  such  as  a  classification 
of  •  comfort '  for  a  family  of  si.x  and  a  cash  income  insufficient 
for  '  starvation  ',  or  an  entry  of  the  purchase  of  40  maunds  of 
rice  for  a  single  man's  consumption.  Where  a  precarious 
existence  is  eked  out  by  begging,  the  income  will  not  reach 
the  '.starvation  '  standard.  In  such  cases  note  'also  begs'  in 
the  remarks  column.  In  every  other  case  the  income  shown 
must  at  least  equal  tlie  '  starvation  '  standard.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  a  man  whose  available  income  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  him  from  starvation  can  support  himself  by  borrowing. 
Moneylenders  are  not  by  nature  philanthropists  and  will 
never  lend  more  than  the  value  of  the  security.  A  starving 
family's  security  is  not  worth  much.  Doubtless  in  some  cases 
where  tiie  available  income  appears  short,  a  suspicion  may 
cross  the  Kanungo's  mind  that  this  income  is  supplemented 
b>-  theft.  There  is,  however,  no  column  for  theft  in  the 
Cada.-'tres. 


<  .! 


III.     T.\BUI,.\TI()N 

The  only  matters  in  tabulation  which  need  explanation  are 
the  method  by  which  a  cash  income  w\as  calculated  for 
each  cultivating  familj*  and  the  rates  at  which  produce  was 
valued. 

IIu.sked  rice  was  selling  at  R.s.  4/4  per  maund  when  the 
statistics  were  prepared. 

Unhusked  rice  (paddy)  was,  however,  valued  at  Rs.  1  [)ci- 
maund  in  all  the  tabulations. 

The  value  of  the  food  of  servants  who  received  food  as  well 
as  wages  was  calculated  at  Rs.  .")0  per  annum  for  a  man  and 
Rs.  40  for  a  wom.in.  The  former  rate  is  the  usual  rate  of 
calculation  in  the  district  (e.g.  between  Rs.  4  and  .-,  a  ni f.th) 
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for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  servant.     The  rate  for  a  woman 
was  probably  too  high ;  but  there  were  very  few  instances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  forms  no  attempt  was 
made  to  value  the  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  kept  for  family 
consumption.     On  the  other  hand  a  record  was  made  of  all 
money  earned  and  all  sales  of  crops,  while  all  rice  purchased 
was  also  entered  where  the  family  did  not  grow  sufficient  for 
the  annual  consumption.     The  family  was  classified  in  one  of 
the  four  standards.     In  tabulation   the   rice   consumed   was 
taken  as  12  maunds  of  paddy  per  head  in  families  living  '  in 
comfort',  10  maunds  in  families  'below  comfort  ,  S  maunds 
in  families  ■  above  starvation ',  and  6  maunds  in  families  at 
'  starvation '.     From  the  total  consumption  of  the  family  was 
deducted  the  amount  of  paddy  purchased  in  the  year :    the 
remainder  was  then  valued  at  Rs.  ,?  per  maund  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  rice  consumed  and  for  the  pulses,  vegetables, 
fruits,  da.ry  produce,  bye-products,  tobacco,  bamboos,  reeds, 
and  grasses.     To  the  sum  thus  obtained  was  added  the  cash 
income  from  all  other  sources,  and  this  was  accepted  as  the 
money-income  of  the  family. 

The  rate  of  valuation  was  adopted  after  very  extensive 
enquiries.  It  was  the  one  arbitrary  step  in  the  calculations ; 
but  its  general  accuracy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  per  head 
income  of  non-cultivators  in  the  four  different  classes,  which 
included  no  valuation  and  was  exclusively  based  upon  the 
figures  of  income  supplied,  turned  out  to  be  approximately 
the  same  as  the  per  head  income  of  cultivators  of  the  same 
classes,  calculated  by  aid  of  the  valuation,  ^vhilc  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district  agreed 
sufficiently  well  with  the  total  incomes  of  all  agriculturalists 
as  thus  calculated  to  show  that  the  rate  of  the  valuation  mu-t 
have  been  essentially  correct. 
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TABLE    I 
POPULATION    WHICH    CAME    UNDER   REVIEW 


Hindu. 


Muliani- 
inadan. 


Others 

(chiefly 

Christian). 


Total 
,,       male 
„      female 

Male:  adults 
Agriculturalists 
Non-agricultura- 
lists 

Children 

Agriculturalists 
Non-agricultura- 
lists 


,861,183)       j=   (691,968     1,164,824         4,391 
945.873  f  'o:£  1  34'\033        595,560        2,280 


915,310)       -s    I  343,935 


569,264 


404,185 
125,241 


326,826 
89,62 1 


104,838   298,256 
97,429    27,664 


2,111 

1,091 

148 


-7,073       248,827  926 

68,693         20,813  115 


Female :  adults 
Agriculturalists 
Non-agricultura- 
lists 

Children 

Agriculturalists 
Non-agricultura 
lists 

451.657 
152.368 

246,962 
64.323 

1 1 9,66', 
119.72- 

56,344 
48,193 

330,897 

32,485 

189,855 
16,027 

1,091 
154 

763 
103 

Total 

Agriculturalists 
Non-agricultura- 
lists 

1,429,630 
431.553 

357,924 
334,044 

1,067,835 
96,989 

3,871 
520 

Ir      1 


Proportion  of  males  to  females  in  tot.il  population  103  per  cent.: 
amongst  Hindus  loi  per  cent.:  amongst  Muhammadans  105  percent.: 
amongst  agriculturalists  104  per  cent. :  amongst  non-agriculturalists 
99  jjer  cent. 

Proportion  of  children  to  adults  in  total  population  64  per  cent. : 
amongst  Hindus  55  per  cent.:  amongst  Muhammadans  70  per  cent.: 
amongst  agriculturalists  67  per  cent.  :  amongst  non-agriculturalists 
55  per  cent. 

Note.-  Some  commentary  on  these  ligures  and  a  comparison  with  the 
Census  (191 1 1  figures  will  be  found  on  pp.  78  and  79.  They  should  not 
be  studied  without  reference  to  the  remarks  there  made. 
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TAHLE   III 

DF.liT 

(,.,      C.I.M.kAI.   SlMMAkV 

In  the 
|)()|nil.itiiin 
•IS  a  hIioIc. 


Aiinmt;st 
Amongbl  noil- 

t  uUivators  <ulti- 

only.  valors 

only. 


Total  aniounl  of  dft'l 


Ks. 

L 

Ish. 


20,147.23::      14.155.94^'     5-W".2**6 
1,343,148  y43.7-y        399.419 


59 

3- '9 

II 

'5 

202,394 
139.7M 

59 


55 

313 

10 

>3 

140,215 
116,466 

55 

24 


70 

4-13 

14 

'9 

^'2,i7y 

23,24« 

73 

1\ 
5 


Average  aitioiinl  of  ilcbi 
per  f.imily 

per  head  . 

Number  of  families; 
without  ilubi    . 
iiulebted  . 

Percentage  of  population  ; 
Free  from  debt 
In  debt  about  one-nuarter  ( 

of  annual  income  | 

In  debt  about  one-half  of  | 

annual  income  _   I 

In  dfbt  about  one  year's 

income 
In  debt  two  years' income!  , 

and  more  ) 

Averagt  amount  of  debt  .imongst  indebted  families : 

Ks.  144 

L  ^-  9 

\mongst  Muhammadans  the  average  family  debt  was  Ks  58  or  21  per 
cent  of  annual  incon.e  amongst  cultivators  and  Rs.  40  or  lb  per  cent,  ol 
mnual  income  an>on«st  non-cultivators.  •^'"""Sf'.  "'"^"^  ,< '*=  'J^^^f 
family  debt  was  Ks.  47  or  17  per  cent,  of  annual  mcome  amongst  cul- 
?"  tors  and  Ks.  So  tr  26  per'  cent,  of  annual  income  a-nongst  non- 
cul  a  ors.  Amongst  C  hristians  debt  was  1 1  per  cent  of  mcome  among  t 
cultivators  and  20  per  cent,  amongst  non-cultivators,  the  average  amounts 

beinir  Rs.  50  and  Ks.  74  respectively.  ,  ,,,   u .i,,-- 

The  total  debt  amongst  cultivators  was  Ks.  14,155,946  (.Muhammada,  . 
Ks  1.22539:  Hind"*  '<^-  2,883,^0.:  others  Rs.  20,206)  of  whjcn 
Rs'  7054092  .50  per  cent.)  was  incurred  by  families  m  comfort  ,  Rs 
44^3'?  i°r.  per  cent.)  by  f.unilics  'below  comfort',  Rs.  2,264,200  (.6 
J'ercent.)  by  Lnilies  'above  want',  and  R..  3«4,I43  (27  per  cent.)  by 

'"Thrtourdebi- amongst  non-cultivators  was  Ks.  5,99.,286  ,  Muh.mv- 
madans  Rs.  848,110:  Hindus  Rs.  5,138,140:  others  Ks-  5-036)  of 
?v^hich  Rs  ^,695,5  I  (6l',  per  cent.)  was  incurred  by  families 'in  comfort 
Ks  .\^8',2M2l  per  cent.)  by  families  'below  comfort'  Rs.  746.S8S 
(,2.'  per  cent.)  by  ^fmilies '  above  want ', and  Rs.  210,560(3'.  per  cent.)  by 
families'  in  want'. 
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TAXATION 


}    ' 


TABLl-:    IV 

VII.L.\(.K   TAXATION   (CHOKIDARI    TAXI 


■4, 


I'pon  fimilics 

classified  as 

living 


Nunibor 

of 

families 

exempted. 


per  cent. 


Assess- 
ment per 
family  on 
families 
taxed. 


R.  A. 


liurden 

on 

income  of 

families 

taxed. 


per  cent. 


Cultivators : 

in  comfort 

f.-s 

I 

"•3 

below  comfort 

7-3 

0.14 

04 

aljove  want 

13-3 

OI2 

o-S 

in  want 

34  = 

O-IO 

0-5 

Total 

II 

0-14^ 

o-3< 

Non-cultivators  : 

in  comfort 

9-6 

i-r, 

0-3 

below  comfort 

13-2 

0-15 

0-5 

above  want 

32-6 

013 

0-6 

in  want 

42-5 

0-I2 

o-S 

Total 

'S 

1-2 

0-4 

In  the    whole 

12 

O.I5J 

04 

population 

Yiild 
of 
tax. 


Rs. 

1 18,700 

59.«3o 

39,715 

4.23^> 

:i2,4«i 


49-507 
19.55M 

IO,.S2l 
2,029 

81,916 
294.397 


In  whole  class  (I.  r. 

including  families 

exempted)  yield 

e<|uivatenl  to 

propnr- 
lax  per       '  1 

family  of 

'  incomi 

R.  A.        pel  (I  111. 


0-15 
013 

O'lO 

0.7 
0-13 


1-4 
0-135 
o-io 
0.7 

0-15 

0-13', 


o-3t 
o-'v 
0-35 
0-30 


o  .y, 
o-^o 
043 
o-.)4 
03:; 
0-30 
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r.'-^w^s; 


